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an 


‘It may happen in the next hundred years,’ writes Mr Evelyn Waugh 
_ in the opening paragraph of his new book, The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinfold’, ‘that the English novelists of the present day will come to 
be valued as we now value the artists and craftsmen of the late 
* eighteenth century. The originators, the exuberant men, are extinct 
and in their place subsists and modestly flourishes a generation 
notable for elegance and variety of contrivance. It may well happen 
that there are lean years ahead in which our posterity will look back 
hungrily to this period, when there was so much will and so much 
ability to please. Among these novelists Mr Gilbert Pinfold stood 
quite high... . 

Mr Waugh has made no attempt to conceal the fact that Gilbert 
Pinfold is, to all intents and purposes, Evelyn Waugh, and the most 
immediate interest, therefore, that The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold has 
for the Waugh fan, is to see how Waugh regards Waugh. What strikes 
one at once is the insistence on the Alexandrianism of the milieu and 
the personal achievement: Pinfold and his generation arrive in the 
aftermath of the great creators; they ‘modestly flourish’, they are 
‘notable for elegance and variety of contrivance’ and cherished for 
their will and ability to please; Pinfold regards his books ‘as objects 
- which he had made, things quite external to himself to be used and 
judged by others’, and describes how his care for the subtlest details 
of style had led him often in the middle of a sleepless night to ‘pad 
down to the library, make a minute correction, return to his room, 
lie in the dark dazzled by the pattern of vocables until obliged once 
more to descend to the manuscript’. 

This exceptional fastidiousness suggests precisely what Pinfold 
builds himself up to be: an artist living in the silver age of a culture, 
fortified by the observances of antique religion and a cellar of the 
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? FOREWORD 
choicest wines, and elaborating in the remote tranquillity of his 
country retreat the jewelled phrases of an art in which passion has 
_ become mere ‘variety of contrivance’ and inventive exuberance has 
_ given place to a studied elegance. 
___ How, then, is one to account for the savagery of the hallucina- 
_tions which suddenly assail the unfortunate Pinfold, and of which 
_ this book is the record? The déréglement de tous les sens was un- 
willingly achieved by a long period of too much drinking and the 
_ Constant use of a fearsome mixture of chloral and bromide in créme 
de menthe as sleeping draught; but instead of being granted, like 
Rimbaud, visions of a surrealist paradise and a défilé de féeries, Pin- 
fold becomes the eavesdropper of chimerical sessions of revolting 
torture, of vicious gossip in which he is alleged to be everything a 
country gentleman should not be, a religious and social humbug, a 
secret homosexual, communist, fascist, sly business thief and money- 
grubbing Jew, and of plots to beat him up sadistically and make away 
* with him altogether. Such delusions hardly seem to be the likely off- 
spring of the subconscious of a modest, retired, fastidious artist of a 
silver age; but they might far more easily be assumed to emerge from 
the subconscious of the brilliant author of Vile Bodies, Black Mischief 
and The Loved One, novels outstanding for the savagery of their 
Satire, the extravagance of their invention, and the passion of con- 
demnation behind the laughter. It is difficult, in fact, not to see in this 
extraordinary confession (which is not a novel at all, though adver- 
tised as such, and more appalling than amusing) further confirmation 
of one’s suspicion that with Brideshead Revisited Mr Waugh began 
to work against the grain of his real nature as a writer; that he has 
tried to impose on the violence of his imagination a conventional 
mask of cultured—if slightly eccentric— gravity which even in his 
middle age does not suit his creative self at all; and that the painful 
hallucinations he suffered were as much the revenge of his nature as 
the result of chloral and bromide in créme de menthe. 

Posterity, as Mr Waugh suggests, may well look back hungrily to 
the age of social comedy which produced Vile Bodies, Mr Norris 
Changes Trains, Afternoon Men and Party Going; but if so, it will 
also mark with sorrow and disappointment the years through which 
We are passing now, when Mr Green has fallen silent, Mr Powell’s 
wit has been infected with the Proust virus and Mr Isherwood’s with 
Yoga, and Mr Waugh follows his broken trilogy with this harrowing 


confession of grotesque mental derangement. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. 
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Three Poems 
ee 


A STONY PLACE 


Naivety is abolished, 
And they know it all— 
Who live by the word, 
And the word is a sword. 


The word will kill at sight, 

In this great city of black and white, 
Where white dies into black, 

Where only a fanciful poet would say, 
‘After all, the dawn looks grey.’ 


Under the western neon, 

Among the eastern rubble, 

Licensed by policemen white, 

Licensed by policemen black: 

The secular lovers keep their plight. 

For think what awful passion bristles there 
Between two loaded hearts that only find 
One single thing to love; 

And only traffic rules to mind. 

You might have thought it deadly hate, 
The way they kiss, with tongues like swords. 


The poet sits in some safe place 

And mourns his talent, which was raped of innocence, 
Curses his gift, which shows him more disgrace 

Than pen or stomach can contain. 


‘O gods, for your vast projects 

I—poor human—I was all too small! 

I cannot find the proper pity that you ask, 
Or keep the hatred that you make my task. 
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Oh, I felt sorrow for the sorrower I knew, 
And I felt hatred for the bully in the queue— 
For which you laugh at me and ask, _~ 
Was I born yesterday? 
(I must have been. I was not born today.) 
First things first, you say: 
So I must hate those wrong ideas and hate them fast, 
And never look at people’s faces, for you mean 
My hate to last.’ 


A chill wind rolled through Steinplatz. 
He left his bench, beside the fat forbidden grass 
(A grass they mean to last 
Should not be tried and tested by our heavy feet). 
Between two stone memorials he passed: 

‘To the victims of Fascism’, this; 

‘To the victims of Stalinism’, that. 
So the twin inscriptions state. 


Stones last— 
In which respect they hardly bring to mind 
What they commemorate. 
He thought, My occupation’s going fast— 
But nothing else can ever take its place. 
(Berlin) 


A DEATHBED 


How could they do without him? 

Not fifteen minutes, but for days on end 
The boys left perching on the desks or 

In the doorway with the usual idle friend. 


And in the east too, what could happen? 
The tanks derailed, unfit to come or go, 
And minikin voices jammed in mid-promise, 
Of war or peace? No one would know. 


And all the books of the autumn season? 
Made without his help, it was true, 

But looking to him—they always had done— 
To read them, and perhaps to review. 
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And then he gave up wondering. 

For he felt his nails sink into the earth: 
Not a moment to lose, he was scrabbling 
Doglike, towards some great hidden worth. 


: For the earth couldn’t do without him. 
4 Heavy with—heaven alone knew quite what— 


With peace perhaps, or poetry, or petrol. 
"4 Only he could lay a finger on the spot. 


Deeper the joyful fingers were digging, 
His excited old head beginning to spin; 
Getting warmer and warmer;—then 
Earth opened up, and he rushed right in. 


, WRITTEN OFF 


There is no shame in looking at him, 
If you like, if ‘him’ it is. 

He will not see you looking at it; 

It knows no pride that’s ‘his’. 


Blind with bread, he won’t eye your cake; 

Like silk, against that skin, the rice-straw lies. 
Waking, he sleeps; 

And when he sleeps, he dies. And when he dies? 


Hence he is harmless, for he lacks desire, 

And all that might invite gods’ angers or a thief. 
Though brakes scream as he starts across the road, 
No driver screams at such, a slow blown leaf. 


The death of every taste lies here, 

Mummied in barely rustling straw. 

What could you make of such vast absences? 
Blank mind, blank sense, blank bolted door. 


Such things exist? But no, they don’t. 

The older poets, like the lice 

Whose fathers’ teeth were broken on his hide, 
Soon found him fruitless. You’re less nice? — 
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Bliss to be Alive 


Extracts from a Diary of 1918 


ee 


24.10.18 28 Half Moon Street 
Arrived about 10.30 p.m. Toby’ met me with the news that every- 
body at 148 down with ’flu, so he had taken rooms for us at the above 
address — which really is much better—no time wasted travelling to 
and fro. A quaint house—scores of little rooms. Mine has a bathroom 
attached and is quite jolly—and they charge me only a guinea for 
the week—not at all bad. Meals we get at all sorts of weird places. 

The only thing that really impressed me this night was the beauti- 
ful quiet of London. Here | am in the very heart of it & it is as silent 
as a mountain top. 


25.10.18 

I’m a new man in this atmosphere. My eyes gleam and I relish 
every sight and sound. 

Remember as I go on describing what we do that Toby & I are 
most of the time plotting the future. Lord, we do talk! 

This morning we did not rise very early. Went to the bank & 
found my state of affairs remarkably prosperous. Nothing is going to 
spoil this wonderful week. 

Then we went to see Beaumont, who is publishing my poems & 
whom I thought might possibly offer some opportunity for the 
future. But previously Toby had cast doubt on this project. ... 

Visit settled it. He won’t do. .. . He hand-prints & colours all his 
editions, and his things have their peculiar value because they 
are craft work & limited. He is quite keen to publish me but can’t 
promise any very early date. But I think I shall leave the poems with 
him as I don’t think I shall ever be popular enough to sell well (I 
mean in thousands) & if I’m going to be select I might as well do the 
thing well. Besides, I believe that a book should be a beautiful thing 
in itself, apart from its content. 

1 Frank Rutter. 
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In the afternoon we went to the Russian Ballet—Schumann’s 
Carneval. The dancing is beautiful—sheer poetry of movement & 
pose. Carneval is rather dainty but vivacious, mostly depending on 
the old Pierrot, Pierette & Harlequin motif. Music quite good. I heard 
it once before on the piano (Moiseiwitsch) at Harrogate. I like the 
Russian Ballet and promise myself two more visits this week. 

We went to Ginner’s to tea. Three women & a Hungarian musician 
there. He has two bare rooms off Tottenham Court Road, but things 
to sit on & a cheery fire. Women rather the usual Bohemian type, 
silly in some ways but beautifully frank. 

Two soon disappeared. Then the Hungarian played Chopin to us 
—he is a wonderful player but I suppose a more wonderful com- 
poser — but his own things are too difficult for himself to play! 

Then the five of us went out to dinner—not very exciting. After- 
wards the Hungarian went home—he is an alien and has to be in by 
9 p.m.—and soon after the remaining lady disappeared. We three 
men then went round to look up Wyndham Lewis, but he was out. 
So we went back to Ginner’s room & discussed the future in detail. 
But I’m writing this in bed & my arm aches & I’m getting sleepy, so 
the future can wait until tomorrow. But it’s very exciting, you know! 


26.10.18 


But the future will have to wait a bit longer. It’s already midnight 
but the day has been crammed & I must keep up with the present. 
Besides, the future is still in a state of flux, except that I have 
definitely decided that I must get out of the army at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Today I have met the veritable lions. 

In the morning we ‘did’ the British Water Colour Society —noth- 
ing very exciting. 

Lunch at Eustace Miles— vegetarian. 

After lunch (it had been arranged over the phone) we went down 
to Kensington to see Wyndham Lewis's big war picture which he is 
painting for the Canadian Government. Found a characteristic note 
pinned on the door to say he would be back 2.30-3. So Pound’s place 
being very near we went round & saw the real live Ezra in his den. 
But first Mrs Ezra... . She is perfectly charming, so I could not help 
but be captivated. Ezra is very nice after all. As you would not ex- 
pect, he speaks in a quiet soft voice & though affected in appearance 
is delightfully normal in manner. We were there only about twenty 
minutes & then we had to rush off to Lewis's again. But I am to go to 
Pound’s again on Monday morning. 

Lewis was late again. But he came at last, and of course he’s not 
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3 half as ferocious as you might imagine. But I don’t think I shall ever 
love Lewis as I could love the Pounds— but that is probably because 


he is more entitled to a different feeling. He is rather brusque, very 


energetic, quite normal in appearance, and a good talker. His big 


picture is quite interesting but not so fine as some drawings he 


_ showed us later. 


We left him after about 10 mins., arranging to go to his flat for 
tea at 4.30. Meanwhile we had an appointment 3.30 at the Café 


Royal with the Sitwells. Osbert & Sachie turned up. They are sons of 


Sir George Sitwell—aristocratic, wealthy, officers in the Guards, 
Oxford University & what not. But also furious socialists, good poets 


_ (Sachie very good) & very young (about my own age). They are 


crammed full of enthusiasm for the future & it is with them that I 
can imagine myself being associated a good deal in the future. They 
are wanting to buy Art & Letters & Toby will probably let them 
have it. I may remain in it. We talked excitedly for half-an-hour & 
then went off to Lewis’s flat for tea, having arranged to go to the 
Sitwells’ place Monday evening. 

Lewis’s flat—lots of stairs to go up, but a view & fresh air at the 
top & the jolliest suite of rooms: 1 bedroom, 1 sitting-room, 1 bath- 
room, 1 kitchen sort of place (very small). But all very jolly and 
dainty. I fancy they cost about £75 a year. 

He had a girl there ‘to pour out the tea’—I didn’t catch her name, 
but she is a young poetess who hasn’t yet been published. Quite a 
nice girl. 

We talked till about seven, Lewis growing on me. We mustn’t take 
‘Tarr’ too seriously. He simply loves to hurl indigestible fragments 
at the public. 

His drawings (descriptive of artillery life at the Front) are great. 
The best war drawings I’ve seen yet. Full of power, & energy, & 
true. 

A nice dinner by ourselves at the Gourmet & then down to Putney 
for letters & so back here & now. 

The details of my future will be fairly settled by the end of this 
wonderful week. 


27.10.18 
A more sedate day, as befits the Sabbath. We met Ginner & the 


Hungarian for lunch, which was very jolly, in one of the foreign 
places. In the afternoon we went to a concert, where Moiseiwitsch 
was the chief attraction. After tea we went down to Brown’s at 
Richmond, where there was an impromptu sort of concert. Brown 
is a very nice old fellow & he has a nice house full of good pictures. 
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But rather effusively bohemian— ‘Do sit on the floor’. And it was all 
rather rococo & last century. Singing rather bored me & the music 
was flat after Moiseiwitsch, whose wonderful restraint & precision 
spoil one for emotional orgies. The greatest thing was meeting 


Lucien Pissarro, who is our best landscape painter & a charming © 


character. About fifty, with great black whiskers & two keen eyes 


peering out of all his bushiness. He loves the country & gets wonder- — 
fully the colour of it in quite a distinctive way. He might with his — 


knowledge & technique have done more startling things, but he 
hasn’t been ambitious that way. He is a vivid foil to Lewis. In 
another ten years people will talk of a Pissarro landscape as they 
now talk of a ‘Turner sunset’ or a Whistler nocturne. There is some- 
thing amazing in the life-long patience & modesty of this man. It 
inspires me with a doubt of organized ‘fuss’. It is confoundingly dif- 
ficult to see a clear path in my future. « 


28.10.18 

Met Ezra at 11.30. He is really quite a decent sort: his side- 
whiskers, dainty beard, byronic collar & huge square blue buttons 
seem rather absurd. But I believe the man is actually shy! He's cer- 
tainly a sincere artist & no fool. | broached the future & found him 
rather sympathetic. 

We went to look up Orage but he was out. But we met Will Dyson 
there. Just momentarily, but he too seems a jolly fellow. 

In the afternoon I went to a concert given by a certain Helen 
Rootham in aid of the Serbian Red Cross. Heard some new things by 
Van Dieren, who is the composer of the future & after the concert I 
was introduced to him. Ezra was there (and by the way, he is Wil- 
liam Atheling of the New Age): also the Sitwells, Nina Hamnett (a 
painter), Guevara (another), Wolff (another) and we all went to 
Helen’s for tea. 

The women of- this set are of the weirdly bohemian type & 
heartily despised by Lewis & Ginner. 

Dinner with Ginner, the Hungarian (de Merrey is his name) & 
Miss Murphy, Ginner’s tea-pourer, who is very nice. 

Afterwards to the Sitwells, who have a wonderful house in Chel- 
sea, full of all things precious & extreme. Too good to live in. All the 
tea party turned up. Ginner came with me. Toby was seedy & stayed 
at home. Lewis was there & we ‘palled on’. I think he rather likes me 
because I am not of the ‘damned pseudo-artistic riff-raff’. And I 
rather like Lewis. He has brains. That which we don’t like in him he 
excuses quite logically: the stolid stupidity of the Englishman must 
be shaken & his beastly self-complacency disturbed. He is very bitter 
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about the war: he feels that four years of the most vital period of his 

career have been torn from his life. He, as everybody of any percep- 
tion, detests & despises the Northcliffe exhibition of human 
_ bestiality. 

The Sitwells are rather too comfortable & perhaps there is a lot 
of pose in their revolt. But they are my generation, whereas Lewis 
is the generation before and it is with the Sitwells that I must throw 
in my lot to a large extent. Ezra says we younger men must prepare 

for a ten years’ period of spade-work and apprenticeship — relieving 
__ his generation of it—and then we shall be entitled to act on our own. 
1 am meeting Osbert Sitwell on Thursday to discuss the future. 
; I forgot to describe Van Dieren. He has a wonderful face, like 
Chopin’s I think, beautifully delicate, with dark passionate eyes. His 
_ wife, Frieda Kindler, is a brilliant pianist—she played us some Chopin 
at the concert. 
There is also a funny man called Konody—critic for the Observer 
* —but he can best be mimicked, not described. 


ea 


29.10.18 

Decided: (1) to chuck the Army; 

(2) to take over the working secretaryship of the Allied Artists 
Association. It is rather moribund owing to the war, but before the 
war could pay its secretary £150 p.a. I will make it do that again 
pretty soon; 

(3) to further develop the A.A.A. by opening a permanent gallery 
at which we shall have one-man shows once a month (lasting a 
month). We should confine ourselves to the modern people & to the 
reasonable collector, going in especially for things priced £4-£10. .. 

(4) If possible to run in conjunction with the gallery a book-selling 
business, starting cautiously & in a small way, but gradually work- 
ing up to a great independent Authors Press. 

Ezra had advised me to go & see Miss Weaver (Editor of The 
Egoist) re project (4). I went this morning & found her a very 
charming lady. She is all for combining their publishing business 
with ours (I mean she thinks there should be unity of some sort), but 
Dora Marsden has the controlling voice & she is to talk it over with 
her. Then she will communicate with me. 

Projects 1, 2 & 3 finally decided on & armed with this decision sal- 
lied forth at lunch time to view some premises we had previously 
spotted. ... 

Meanwhile the war had better hurry off the scene. 

Tonight we have been to the first night of a new production of 
Twelfth Night. The scenery was jolly good & the acting not at all 
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bad; especially good was the Viola of Leah Bateman, who so far as | 


I know here makes her first hit. I enjoyed it all immensely. .. . 


30.10.18 

Morning—to Putney for letters. Lunch with Toby & Mallock. 

I went to Mrs Hueffer’s to tea. She, of course, is elderly, and again 
quite ‘charming’; also very cordial. 

Lewis gave me dinner at the Carlton. Besides Toby & myself. he 
had invited Konody, Turnbull & T. S. Eliot. Turnbull is a youngish 
artist at present in the R.A.F. Eliot was there by special request. I 
have a deal of admiration for his poetry. It is original, true & beauti- 
ful. I was very agreeably impressed with him. About 27-29, a keen in- 
telligent face & good eyes. Not at all flamboyant or bohemian. He 
has brains. Of all this crowd | begin to distinguish the poseurs & 
the real talents. Lewis & Eliot are by far the most important figures. 
They have strength: I see that well. Pound is a curious mixture. He 
makes his undoubted talent less effective by his personal expression 
of it. He doesn’t allow his brains frank egress. 

We rushed off at 9.30 to see the Russian Ballet again—this time 
The Good Humoured Ladies. It was great: life itself raised to an ex- 
pression of the highest beauty of colour & motion. 


31.10.18 

Io a.m. Investiture. Really a boring affair. A long wait, marshal- 
ling & a wholesale atmosphere: musical comedy music to accom- 
pany (isn’t there a Beethoven Eroica that might have been more ap- 
propriate?). But I got the bauble & there’s a little satisfaction in that. 

I met Sitwell afterwards & had a talk. He is very keen to co-operate 
in after-the-war plans & we discussed details. We are to issue mani- 
festoes and generally to make ourselves heard in the land. 

I went to the Ballet once again. This time Cleopatra— music by 
Borodin, decoration by Delaunay, rather cubist in design. The ballet 
is much more artificial than The Good Humoured Ladies but all the 
same is a joy of colour and ecstasy. 

The evening at Ginner’s, where I was féted in honour of my D.S.O. 
Seven of us & at least five nationalities. Mrs Bashford German by 
birth—a very jolly woman; a Mrs Sly, Dutch—quite entertaining; 
the tea-pourer again (Irish), a good sort. The Hungarian, who played 
again. And three mere Englishmen. We dined off various varieties of 
poloney, etc, potato salad, cheese, wine and coffee. Quite a gay 
finale, but I was already beginning to feel rather sad at the approach 
of the end. It has been a wonderful week: the most truly wonderful 
in my life. I've lived such a lot & at last I really am on my feet & 
facing the world. 
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4 Stare at the monster: remark 

How difficult it is to define just what 

Amounts to monstrosity in that 

Very ordinary appearance. Neither thin nor fat, 
: Hair between light and dark, 


And the general air 
Of an apprentice—say, an apprentice house- 
Painter amid an assembly of famous 
Architects: the demeanour is of mouse, 

Yet is he monster. 


First scrutinize those eyes 
For the spark, the effulgence: nothing. Nothing there 
But the haggard stony exhaustion of a near- 
Finished variety artist. He slumps in his chair 

Like a badly hurt man, half life-size. 


Is it his dreg-boozed inner demon 

Still tankarding from tissue and follicle 

The vital fire, the spirit electrical 

That puts the gloss on a normal hearty male? 
Or is it women. 


The truth—bring it on 
With black drapery, drums, and funeral tread 
Like a great man’s coffin —no, no, he is not dead 
But in this truth surely half-buried: 

Once, the humiliation 
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Of youth and obscurity, 

The autoclave of heady ambition trapped, 

The fermenting of a yeasty heart stopped — 

Burst with such pyrotechnics, the dull world gaped 
And ‘Repeat that!’ still they cry. 


But all his efforts to concoct 
The old heroic bang from their money and praise 
From the parent's pointing finger and the child’s amaze, 
Even from the burning of his wreathed bays, 

Have left him wrecked; wrecked, 


And monstrous, so, 

As a Stegosaurus, a lumbering obsolete 

Arsenal of gigantic horn and plate 

From a time when half the world still burned, set 
To blink behind bars at the zoo. 
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ennie was considered by the rest to be ‘the queer one’ of 

the family, she said and did things that no one else would, 

and because of this she was thought not quite right in the 
head— people whispered to each other about her and tapped their 
own factful foreheads with forefingers, while their eyes exchanged 
knowing, disapproving yet satisfied glances. 

For instance: Nennie preferred light-switches that operated in 
reverse. She made neither song nor dance about this small preference 
—only confided it one day to her sister, Mrs Pauline Barrow. How 
could Pauline explain to her that this was wrong, that light-switches 
should work the right way? She could not, no one could. 

And then again, Nennie had become quite excited about the 
uniform of a French soldier pictured in a magazine—red trousers 
and a blue coat, she had cried with delight in her high bird’s voice, 
and gazed and gazed, as something wonderful awoke inside her. 
‘But Nennie,’ John Barrow had said with a certain distaste, ‘you’ve 
often seen our own Grenadiers in red coats and blue trousers.’ 
‘That’s not the same,’ Nennie had replied, her eyes round with what 
amounted to love. ‘That’s quite plain, they’re not the same,’ John 
Barrow had laughed. ‘But why get so worked up? If anything you 
ought to applaud our red coats, they’re our own British Guards, girl.’ 
‘I know,’ Nennie said glumly. 

And when Nennie was eighteen and had gone off on her first 
holiday alone she had made straight for the island of her dreams — 
she had gone to dismal Urk in the Zuyder Zee, where the islanders 
all wore black and sailed black-sailed ships and painted their houses 
black and had black looks printed indelibly on their half-wit inter- 
bred faces—to Urk for a fortnight of thick mist, while any sane 
visitor to Holland would have been smiling at the precise, clean, 
brightly-coloured tulip fields. And Nennie had this’d and that’d— 
and the worst part of it was that everything she did had a basis of 
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appalling rationality, winding up with the fact that she made a pile 
of money designing the. most astounding furnishing and dress 
materials the Barrows had ever seen. 


Money the Barrows admired, for they were rich themselves. And | 
this last capacity of Nennie’s both cheered and grieved them—it 


made her altogether a more reasonable person, yet they had to 
admit this reasonability was the flower of a kind of unreason. She 
was a proper puzzle, so they had to be content with tapping their 
foreheads, now and then, with their fingers. 

Nennie had a big black boot on her shorter leg, and a purple and 
red naevus covering most of her face. Once, wearing a green dress, 
she had caught sight of her mauvely mottled face in a shop-mirror 
and thought: ‘Why, I look more than anything like a tall flaming 
pansy. And I mean pansy, fierce I look.’ She could say that sort 
of thing quite cheerfully now, in twenty-seven years she had come 
to terms with her face. But in the early days these two afflictions, 
face and leg, had of course largely created her odd character. She 
had spent a lonely time avoiding other children. As a child drawn 
into herself and much alone, she had developed, as is usual, a deeper 
sensitivity towards things—lifeless objects and, for instance, 
colours—than other children; isolated in a room alone with these 
things she had plenty of time to let her mind truly absorb them, to 
ascribe presence to them, and to weave a world of fancies about 
them. But this is often said of lonely children. What is not so often 
said is how bored with the same things lonely children get. For 
having perceived things, there is not much more to do. Except turn 
them upside down. Which is, of course, what Nennie did. She was a 
revolutionary and an artist of a kind; and that is how it came about, 
the wish to turn things upside down, simply because they were too 
familiar. The habit of dreaming made her altogether a little strange 
in the head, vague and not quite comprehending the usual nature 
of things. Otherwise why, when she had been so attached to Uncle 
Jack, should she look forward to his cremation so? 

To Nennie, the cremation was just another of the jaunts Uncle 
Jack had continually contrived during his lifetime, something 
unusual and always designed more for Nennie than the others. She 
and Uncle Jack had a conspiracy that excluded the others. So, al- 
though she had been deeply affected when Uncle Jack died, and had 
cried herself to sleep, she felt in some other compartment of her 
strange mind that he was still alive and intent on giving them all an 
interesting and unusual day out. She knew he was dead all right, 
but half her mind was still able to think otherwise. 

When they arrived at the crematorium, it was only Nennie who 
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_ saw that here was the Barrows’ white Rolls-Royce driving up to 
_ what looked like a superior red-brick laundry with crimson leaves 
_ and silver grass and far above, as if specially arranged, an egg-green 
__ sky with both the sun and the moon up in it. Indeed, there was no 
__ trace of leaf-green or grass-green in what everybody else must have 
_ thought a natural, if somewhat arranged, garden. Virginia creeper 
_ bright red, copper-brown beeches, a dotting of Japanese and Indian 
__trees— heavens, a bright blue deodar!—and the silver plant growing 
_ all over the borders along the bright yellow gravel—and now under- 
_ neath the pale sun and the coy moon a man coming towards them 
dressed half like a Salvation Army officer and half a what, a warder? 
And the great ivy-clad chimney—a church with a chimney! Well, 
almost a church; for the dark red walls of the crematorium with 
their lip-rouge of redder creeper brought to mind more a university 
building, austere but touched with winks of gothic and byzantine, 
a building built not so long ago but already hallowed by the grave 
- liberty of scholarship, a building where creeper grew more quickly 
than elsewhere. 

Was there sanctity in the peepy ogival windows stained blue, or 
did they rather suggest discretion? The crematorium indeed seemed 
to be hiding something —itself probably. It was like a building read- 
ing a book, concentrated and apart. It was not unkindly. It had the 
rich, cold reassurance of a specialist’s waiting-room, thickly car- 
peted and full of flowers and magazines, an atmosphere of com- 
fortable doom that one could never actively dislike, nor, indeed, ever 
like. And now this man in the sober navy-blue uniform with touches 
of plum, and black cloth buttons, came smiling suave to Mr and 
Mrs Barrow. Smiling—but there was about him, beneath the careful 
appearance, something untouchable, as with a hangman: you could 
not forget that chimney and whatever other engines they had inside, 
not a thousand ogival windows would screen that. 

So Nennie stood on the gravel absorbing this unusual ambience, 
excited by the strangeness, delighting in her own sense of excitement 
rather than in what caused it, which nobody could altogether like: 
with one half of her mind disposed to thank Uncle Jack for dreaming 
up such a jaunt, but with the other quite sensibly regretting his death 
and the material occasion that brought them all to that place. 

Mr Barrow clicked shut the door of his snow-white motor car and 
stood looking round at the rest of the mourning party. He was a 
tall fat man with a huge head, and his bowler sat on top of thick 
grey sideway-rolling curls like a black pimple more than a hat. 
Pauline was masked with cosmetics and elegant. Her face was like 
a painting of a face on the real face, an effect produced by several 
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lifting operations and a tendency to very white powder, and a 

shapeless lip-shape of very soft red: she was big-boned and slender, | 
and walked like a dress. 

Her dress was black and grey. Some of the other women wore . 
only touches of black on their ordinary clothes. They all looked at _ 
each other’s black innovations, assessing ingenuities. Who had had 
what dyed? They spoke in whispers, but there was much smiling 
put on for the sake of cheerfulness and a stiff upper lip. In the 
circumstances this seemed cruel and nearly lascivious; the actions 
of a lot of soaped and scrubbed vampires come dyed to the death- 
feast, or ladies at a bridge party. 

‘Shall we go in?’ said Paul Barrow. Although there were other 
relatives, he was the richest person present, and thus somehow in 
charge. Only Uncle Jack had been richer —and now this crematorium 
was to put an absolute end to him and unbuckle his thousands to be 
distributed, by a will well-known, between those present. Brother 
Paul was the chief beneficiary. 

Behind the Rolls, Nennie saw a white hand with its starched shirt- 
cuff carefully painted and the fingers drawn with thin black creases 
—a long finger with a white nail pointed to the Columbarium. A 
dove was seated on the black arm of this hand. But exactly next to 
it was a large green splash with the gold letters TEAS, and a golden 
hand pointing the other way. Can it be true? thought Nennie. 
And she looked harder, and it was true. 

In groups of acquaintanceship the mourners entered the chapel. 
They still conversed, whispering and smiling—for now they needed 
even more to show themselves at ease in the presence of death, which 
hung like a shroud somewhere up in the shadowed corners of the 
chapel ceiling. They put death up there, of course, because God is 
held to be resident above. This conception, learned in childhood, was 
fixed more firmly in their minds than a fact taught to them ever since 
as adults—that God is everywhere. And what of the Devil, Nennie 
thought? Below is where Uncle Jack would have said’ you must look 
on any such celebration of himself. But God was stronger than the 
Devil, so you thought upwards in any case. 

And this was just as well, for below at eye level the chapel was 
almost jolly. Not exactly jolly, nor exactly cosy—the note was 
perhaps ‘comfortably serene’. High vases of copper-gold chrysanthe- 
mums, a vast spray of mauve Michaelmas daisies, white marguerites 
—such flowers which, in smaller quantity, might have been sad 
reminders of the death of another year, rose against the pickled oak 
panels in optimistic profusion, a picture here of life overflowing. A 
deep royal blue carpet flowed under the bright wood pews, plum 
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draperies were spread richly at the altared end where gold flashed. 
One could not criticize unfavourably any one decorative element 
in the chapel. But in combination there was achieved an atmosphere 
of serene optimism so absolutely toneless that it weighed down the 
soul like the tick of a giant clock in a soft-swept parlour polished 
and dusted forever for the reception of the living dead. Nennie tried 
_ to think what it was like. A comfortable lecture hall, where secular 
_ comforts—daffodils for instance, and soft furnishings—disturbed 
_ the austerity proper to scholarship? Yet that omitted the patent 
_ quality of religion. Certainly a secular smoothness attempted to 
palliate some of the rigours of the usual Protestant church; yet it 
_ had all ended in some kind of compromise of hotel and nursing 
home. But of course—a nursing home, a very expensive mental 
_ home, that was what it reminded one of! And that in fact is what 
it was, a room to cosset mental distress. One could expect, she con- 
cluded, small plates of Queen Charlotte pudding to be served beside 
* the prayer-books. 

Uncle Jack would have roared with laughter at such contrived 
solemnity. And now here he was, lying up there in his polished 
oak coffin with the oxidized iron hinges! Probably lying on his back, 
very still and . . . now what did that remind her of? Uncle Jack 
on his back? It reminded her ...no...some very important memory, 
a picture of Uncle Jack somewhere lost in the back of the mind... 
it was all very confusing, and exciting, just as she felt that today, 
here at this function in his honour, something was bound to happen, 
something very unusual and cheering. 

The priest, richly cassocked, had begun his address. There was no 
doubt as to his sincerity; nor to his great good health, as with shining 
pink face and athletic freedom of movement he strode about his 
duties. His gestures, as he touched things, had some of the perfecto 
flick, the grandiose precision of a professional magician. But there 
was something unsavoury in such a show of health in this place 
of death—or rather, of resurrection and eternal life, for that was 
the tone. 

The little white service programmes crinkled a noise of life into 
the quiet chapel, as people looked to see when they should stand, 
and how much they must kneel. Nennie peered to see how the 
company had subsided into the spirit of the occasion—and met 
similar secret glances from all sides. The truth was that many there 
had not seen each other for years. Odd relatives, old acquaintances 
of the deceased introduced in other circumstances perhaps years 
before—these were drawn together as at a wedding: and indeed 
there was confusion in many minds that somehow it really was a 
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wedding, at least the occasion called up similar mannerisms—and — 
eyes everywhere were thinking: ‘Why, that’s old Mr Barnaby from 
the golf club, the one that had a spot of bother with—well, he’s put _ 
on weight all right!’ And: ‘She’s his aunt’s second daughter, married _ 
into the army, retired from it too—I've never seen such a hat, how — 
old does she think she is?” And: ‘Old Mrs Percy! Such a darling, I'll — 
be really sorry to see her go.’ And: ‘That's Nennie, you know, the 
queer one. Quite the little lady now, despite her . . . well, well, how 
the years go on... .’ ‘How the years go on’ was in everybody’s mind. 
Many sat there trying to concentrate their minds on Jack Barrow 
himself, truly sad at his going. But try as they might, most could 
not call him up as they would have wished, that is, in his entirety: 
they only caught glimpses of him—eating a sponge cake, waving 
goodbye from the ’plane on one of his journeys, bending down in 

a shaft of sunlight in a room somewhere with a white grandfather 
clock—glimpses unco-ordinated and indeed infuriating, for most 
did want to think of him now in a properly sad and loving perspec- 
tive. It was difficult also not to think of that beautiful coffin—was 
all that expensive wood really going to be burned, that craftsman- 
ship to be wasted in a moment's smoke? (But was there really smoke? 
Wasn’t it all burnt in a crucible of such intense heat that only the 
air quivered, like a soul rising, at the top of the chimney?) 

The priest was saying good things by way of long words, and 
either the long words or the tailored artistry of their delivery robbed 
what he had to say of. all meaning, one simply could not follow 
more than a few sentences without the mind wandering off. What 
one heard was on the bright side, doom and loss played no part in 
the outlook of this well-wishing man in elegant robes. He offered 
death as a benevolent concession, a blessing. 

Nennie’s mind was wandering like the rest—and suddenly she 
became conscious of a new and particular mood gripping some of 
the mourners; and especially the first row of Barrows, the big grey- 
curled head of John Barrow, and the smartly cocked hat of his wife 
Pauline Barrow, and John’s sister Adele Barrow with the straight 
white neck covered with little ticks where her hair had been shingled, 
and the carefully dressed head of their eighteen-year-old hope and 
joy, indeed Mountjoy Barrow, who was biting the nails of his huge 
red hands and blushing as if all the chapel had eyes for him—all 
these separate heads leaned a little forward together, the whole row 
sat suddenly expectant, all eyes were on the coffin, as if at last they 
were really thinking of poor Uncle Jack there inside— while round 
and round the chapel the priest’s words extolled the tale of his 
ending. But Nennie realized then that what the Barrows were think- 
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_ ing was: This is not the end yet, it is almost the end, but while the 
body is still there death is somehow not completed. They were, 
_ Nennie felt with some shock, impatient for the body to be disposed 
_ of. Their eyes followed the form of service on their sheets, looking 
_for the moment when the body would be dispatched. One could 
_ see their necks poised thus a little forward waiting for it— without 
_ shame, like necks in apprehension of the start of a race. 
Uncle Jack would have seen through that one, Nennie thought. 
_ And she thought again: How he would have laughed, his wide big 
_heart uncensorious and simply expanding round this or any other 
show of human nature. (As he had laughed even on his death-bed, 
_ calling his brother John ‘the last of the Barrow-Boys!’) How he had 
loved it all! She would always remember him as the man who had 
never been bored, his interest and curiosity for everything and 
everybody had been topless and bottomless; he had welled with it, 
and it was this that had sent him scurrying away on those numberless 
~ journeys. His life could have been called one incessant journey. As 
soon as he came back, he started again. It was not that he was bored 
at home—no, he simply couldn’t stay still, he had a fuse in him. 
Not only had these journey proved ambitious, as when once or 
twice he went round the world—but he had done all those things 
that people talk about and wish to do, like the canal trips across 
England or anywhere else, like riding a horse from Land’s End to 
Bath or somewhere, like seeing the name on a train or a bus and hop- 
ping on it just to see what the destination is like. He was certainly 
always on the move. 

And as her mind said this— ‘always on the move’—Nennie sud- 
denly remembered what had been worrying her, that half-remem- 
bered importance on the edge of her mind, the picture half-evoked 
by the idea of Uncle Jack lying there on his back—it was precisely 
Uncle Jack lying on his back and for once not moving at all, when 
many years ago he had fallen in a strange kind of fit. Above her she 
had heard a grown-up voice whisper: ‘Like the dead.’ And she had 
been frightened to see how still this uncle who moved so much 
now lay. They had carried him up the long yellow-oak staircase away 
to his bedroom—which from then had become a forbidden place 
with a shut door, whispers, and glimpses of drawn curtains in the 
dusk. 

This had happened twice. Once again by the sea—and Uncle 
Jack’s enormous life had again been shut up in a sick-room while 
outside the bands had played to red beds of salvia and the tides had 
ebbed and flowed to all the sand-shouts and echoing fun of holiday. 

That had been ten, twelve years ago, and she remembered the 
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old doctor who had attended him. There was a joke about his illness, 
something about cats—it-had a long name and for her benefit the 
doctor had said Uncle Jack was peaky, pussy-peaky. The old doctor 


had since died, and there had been no return of pussy-peakiness since ~ 


those past, so brightly remembered days. She remembered Uncle 


Jack laid out on his back like a thin man asleep, like a mediaeval 


knight enmarbled on the catafalque, nose beaking sharply upwards 
and cheeks sunk in, hands clasped as if in prayer. 

And now it’s rigor mortis, Nennie was thinking—one step beyond 
his old pussy-peakiness— when she heard the priest’s voice falter. 
And what had been hitherto an unbroken ceremony, its very con- 
tinuity giving a kind of purpose to the chapel, as if it were a tall- 
ceilinged carriage proceeding on some sensibly docketed itinerary — 
suddenly this continuity was broken by a stammer in the priest’s 
voice and everyone woke up to find where really they were, in a 
strange big room with a dead man in a polished wood box and a 
live one in a curious long shirt fussing above him. It was as if, at an 
opera, the music were cut off, and you were left with gesturing 
faces in fancy dress—the moment when suddenly the nose becomes 
aware of the smell of cheese-cloth and scenic glue, with inexplic- 
able movements describing an inexplicable scene. Yet was the 
sound cut off entirely in that chapel? Was there not from some- 
where a new sound, a faint echo of something not quite heard? A 
sound, in fact, that the priest had stopped himself to try and hear? 

And this occurred exactly at that moment in the ceremony when 
the coffin is due to move off, mysteriously of its own accord, towards 
the brazen gates which silently swing open to receive it. 

The priest had stayed arrested on his final gesture—and there he 
stood, his wind-pink cheeks glowing with a scoutmaster’s health, 
head inclined to one side listening as for birds in a wood. Had some- 
thing gone wrong with the mechanism? Was there a creaking of 
cogs hidden somewhere in the railway beneath the coffin? Had, 
indeed, a bird flown in to scuttle among the limed-oak rafters? The 
priest listened, the whole row of Barrows leaned further forward. 
Young Mountjoy, for the long-listening moment, held a nail un- 
bitten an inch from his face. The folds of Pauline Barrow’s silk dress 
hung as still as the folds of silk in a painting. 

Nennie heard, quite distinctly, a dull and distant knocking. Her 
nose turned instantly to the window beyond—were men erecting 
a marquee in the serene, greenless Garden of Rest? 

Then the priest gave a little shake to his head, dismissing an echo 
he must have thoughtlessly let enter his attentive mind—should 
one hesitate in mid-service if a car accelerated outside, if a noise 
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_of workmen belled up suddenly? No. And he completed his gesture 
and Uncle Jack began his final journey. 

The dead coffin of its own accord came to life and moved off. 
Dreams of furniture on the move became real, the dreadful advance 
_of wardrobes was for a moment true. The coffin slid off by itself on 
a secret mechanical voyage. The great brass doors opened like the 
' petals of a hungry plant to receive their long polished food foot by 
-foot—until only the last of it remained, and then this too disap- 
_ peared, and Uncle Jack had gone at last. With ruthless finality, the 
_ gates closed. 

__ The Barrows’ backs relaxed. Mountjoy’s hand entered his mouth. 
_ The folds of Pauline’s dress eased themselves. They could almost be 
heard to sigh. But was it a sigh of sadness, or of relief? Was it a 
sigh of thankfulness that the curious little moment was concluded 
without anything very terrible happening? 

What would have happened if, for some reason, it had been 

* possible to recall Uncle Jack to life? Those Barrows were indeed sad 

to lose him. Their sorrow was sincere, and many times in the future 
one or the other was to think of Uncle Jack with a true sense of loss, 
for something dear and unretrievable was gone from the past. He 
could no longer remind them that the past is not quite past, he was 
gone and with it his days. But still— would they have asked for him 
back? Would there not have been words of gentle demur: ‘Well, he’s 
had a long life, he’d really had his life, hadn’t he?’ 

But Nennie’s heart bounded with joy! Memories and moods of 
Uncle Jack meant gaiety, she saw nothing macabre in the cruel 
invention that trundled his body away, nor suspected any more 
serious reason for the knocking than workmen—how could one, in 
this clean and nearly cheerful place?—but all she felt was a wild 
wish to clap her hands and shout as she saw old Uncle Jack go 
gliding off in his brassy new charrer, on his last outrageous outing! 
How he would have roared, deep in his belly—and Nennie gurgled 
with laughter behind her purple pansy face to think of it, and longed 
for music, brass-bands and candy-floss to wave goodbye to her great 
old friend. 

And now indeed something like this occurred. For the cremation 
service abruptly rose above its dead prettiness and achieved a wild 
and heartening beauty—the priest turned his back, threw his arms 
wide, and addressed the rafters in a new loud voice not simply as 
God but in an all-embracing, thrilling phrase: ‘O Divine Mystery!’ 
and then the back wall itself opened and the garden was revealed. 
Through so wide a framed portal birdsong and a million small 
rustlings of leaf and branch broke into the chapel, the whole mystery 
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of nature immediately irradiated the dead chapel, a live arbour 
thrusting in and at the same time calling to everybody to come out— 
and the priest step aside and gestured a passage to the mourners 
who all rose and strode from the chapel to the open, leaf-smelling | 
air. | 

John Barrow replaced the black pimple on his great head, 
Pauline undulated angular and elegant beside him, Nennie fluttered 
mad as a coloured squirrel behind. There was a great sense of relief. 
as people breathed the fresh air again and greeted those with whom — 
they had not spoken before. The group spread out from the terrace 
to the garden, cigarettes were lit, and one man sprinkled white ash - 
beneath a tree where already ash of a different kind lay scattered. 

John and Pauline Barrow seemed to avoid looking at each other. 
Once he caught her eye and quickly looked away; perhaps he was 
simply impatient to be off. But just then, almost as if he were 
reassuring himself, he gave a little nod—to nobody, to the red trees 
and the silver grass and what now was a chic pigeon-grey sky. He 
nodded; and, as all was over, led his party round by the gravel path 
to the white Rolls, a very much richer man. 

That night, Nennie, still thinking of that last gay ride, wrote in 
her diary, by mistake: ‘Uncle Jack died today.’ 
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_ On the earth’s long shores hangs there. 

~ Galileo, Copernicus peered 

Through their instruments at the orbs of the sky; 
None veered 


Before their glass as the moon in the mind 


Staggers and turns, while the waves 
Of the inward sea wash out in flood 
From their primal caves 


Over the heart-beat, along the nerves 
Which shudder and chill, 

Only returning, shrunk at last, 
When the moon is still. 


The sunlight creeps in certain course 

Across the moon in the sky, 

But the mind’s moon catches the light of its sun 
Most fitfully. 


His inward features man can tell, 

But how can he discover 

What is the sun that lights this moon 
That calls this sea to order? - 
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A Letter to Vernon Watkins 
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(Vernon Watkins writes: The letter here printed is the first 
from Dylan Thomas that I have been able to find. It recalls 
other letters that were lost before this and after in the 
muddled envelopes of peace and war.) 


Polgigga, Porthcurno 


Monday Penzance, Cornwall 


(Envelope dated April 20th, 1936) 


Dear Vernon, 

Perhaps it’s a bit late to say Sorry for not having let you know 
I couldn’t come to see you that particular Sunday — whenever it was 
—and to tell you how much I missed you and the unwonted walk 
and the toasted things for tea and the poetry after it; but I want to 
say Sorry, and I hope you'll forgive me, and I hope, though that’s 
the wrong way of putting it, that you missed your hearty, Britain- 
chested, cliff-striding companion as much as | did. I had crowds of 
silly, important things to do: pack, write formal letters, gather 
papers, and catch the Sunday night train; and I didn’t get out of bed 
until all those things had to be scamped through. Now in a hundred 
ways | wish I hadn’t come away; I’m full of nostalgia and a frightful 
cold; here the out-of-doors is very beautiful, but it’s a strange coun- 
try to me, all scenery and landscape, and I'd rather the bound slope 
of a suburban hill, the Elms, the Acacias, Rookery Nook, Curlew 
Avenue, to all these miles of green fields and flowery cliffs and dull 
sea going on and on, and cows lying down and down. I’m not a 
country man; I stand for, if anything, the aspidistra, the provincial 
drive, the morning cafe, the evening pub; I'd like to believe in the 
wide open spaces as the wrapping around walls, the windy bore- 
dom between house and house, hotel and cinema, bookshop and 
tube-station; man made his house to keep the world and the weather 
out, making his own weathery world inside; that’s the trouble with 
the country: there’s too much public world between private ones. 
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And living in your own private, four-walled world as exclusively as 
_ possible isn’t escapism, I’m sure; it isn’t the Ivory Tower, and, even 
_ if it were, you secluded in your Tower know and learn more of the 

world outside than the outside-man who is mixed up so personally 

__ and inextricably with the mud and the unlovely people— (sorry, old 

_ Christian)—and the four bloody muddy winds. 

; I was in London for just over a week, and the same things hap- 
pened there that always happen: I kept roughly a half of my 
appointments, met half the people I wanted to, met lots of other 

_ people, desirable and otherwise, and fully lived up to the conven- 
tions of Life No. 13: promiscuity, booze, coloured shirts, too much 
talk, too little work. | had Nights Out with those I always have 
Nights Out with: Porteous, Cameron, Blakeston, Grigson, and old 
Bill Empson and all—(Empson, by the way, has been very kind to 
me in print, in a review of the Faber anthology, saying, quite incor- 
rectly, though than which etc, there could be nothing nicer for my 

- momentary vanity, that little or nothing of importance, except for 
_ Owen and Eliot, comes between Eliot and ME. Ho! Ha!) Also I had 
lunch with Pope Eliot, as I said I would have; he was charming, a 
great man, | think, utterly unaffected; I had a spot of rheumatism 
that day, and nearly the whole time was spent in discussing various 
methods of curing it, (‘I think it was in 1927 I had my worst bout, 
and | tried Easu Ointment’ etc). I left London with Life No. Thirteen’s 
headache, liver, and general seediness, and have by this time 
thoroughly recovered. 

Polgigga is a tiny place two miles or less from Land’s End and very 
near Penzance and Mousehole (really the loveliest village in Eng- 
land). We live here in a cottage in a field, with a garden full of ferrets 
and bees. Every time you go to the garden lavatory you are in danger 
of being stung or bitten. My hostess, or what you like, has unfor- 
tunately read too many books of psychology, and talks about my ego 
over breakfast; her conversation is littered with phrases like nar- 
cissist fixation and homosexual transference; she is a very simple 
person who tries to cure her simplicity by a science which, in its 
turn, tries to cure the disease it suffers from. I don’t think that’s my 
phrase, but here in this Freudian house, it’s truer than hell. One day, 
though never in a letter, I must tell you the whole silly, strange 
story behind all this— this most irregular, unequal Cornwall partner- 
ship. I don’t think for a moment that you'll enjoy it, and I know 
that you'll agree with me how wrong, if there can be any values 
here, I was to begin it. But I shall tell you, probably when I see you 
in the summer—a summer I’m looking forward to a lot. The one 
thing that’s saving me, I mean, not from any melodramatic issues, 
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but just from sheer unhappiness —is lots and lots of work. I’m half 
way through another story, and have more or less finished a poem 
which I want to send you when I’m better pleased with it. But here 
again I’m not free; perhaps, as you said once, | should stop writing 
altogether for some time; now I’m almost afraid of all the once- 
necessary artifices and obscurities, and can’t, for the life or the death 
of me, get any real liberation, any diffusion or dilution or anything, 


into the churning bulk of the words; I seem, more than ever, to be ~ 


tightly packing away everything I have and know into a mad- 
doctor’s bag, and then locking it up; all you can see is the bag, all 
you can know is that it’s full to the clasp, all you have to trust is that 
the invisible and intangible things packed away are—if they could 
only be seen and touched—worth quite a lot. I don’t really know 
why I should be unloading any of this on you, and probably boring 
you—no, that’s wrong, you couldn’t be one of the bored ones of the 
world—at the same time. But you are—even if only momentarily — 
the one happy person I know, the one who, contrary to facts and, in 
a certain way, to circumstances seems to be almost entirely uncom- 
plicated: not, either, the uncomplication of a beginning person, but 
that of a person who has worked through all the beginnings and finds 
himself a new beginning in the middle—I hope, for your today’s 
happiness, —a beginning at the end. That’s not clear, of course. You 
might, and would, I know, if you could, help me by talking to me. I 
don’t fear—we talked about it, do you remember—any sudden ces- 
sation or drying-up, any coming to the end, any (sentimentally 
speaking) putting out of the fires; what I do fear is an ingrowing, the 
impulse growing like a toenail into the artifice. Talk to me about it 
will you—it’s probably a terrible task I’m trying to drag you into— 
in any way, any words. And tell me what you're doing and writing. 
I'll write you again soon, a clearer letter, less face-in-the-earth, less 
eye-in-a-sling. 
Yours always, 
Dylan 
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Recollections of Dylan Thomas 


itch, Dirty Dylan, the Changeling, the Ugly Suckling, the 

Disembodied Gland—these early private names were still 

not invented. The rumour which was to increase to the 

legend of the purest genius had scarcely begun, at this moment, in 

. the Thirties, when, in a tea-room, an awkward Mr Thomas faced an 

awkward, also an unconvinced, Mr Myself across a corner table. 

The tea-room was in a courtyard between the dull quiet of the 
Temple and the dull mumble of Fleet Street. 

Young Mr Thomas was up from Cwmdonkin Drive. Swansea, in 
big London, where poets existed. He was uncertain of his part. He 
might, sitting there in the corner below the grey panes, have been 
acting a new Rimbaud. In features, still unpoached at this time, he 
looked rather like the Rimbaud portrayed in a group by Fantin 
Latour. But he had not heard of Rimbaud, in Swansea; he wore a 
different poetic uniform, imitated, I rather think, from a frontis- 
piece of Rossetti when young. Curls thatched his head, a Bohemian 
poetry tie flowed down and out below his soft collar. He talked 
poetry, his biographers might be surprised to learn. Young but not 
quite so young Mr Myself suspiciously regarded this tie, and sus- 
piciously heard a proffer of names he had not expected. Rossetti was 
one of them, Francis Thompson was another, James Thomson (B. V.) 
was a third. Stephen Spender, though, was a fourth. 

Names, as I say, were proffered: were held out, withdrawn, held 
out again, much as one might offer bits of food to a beast of uncertain 
nature and temper with whom one found oneself unexpectedly but 
ineluctably roomed or cabined or boxed. 


Our presence with each other was Stephen Spender’s indirect 
doing. Odd poems above the name Dylan Thomas had appeared in 
the Sunday Referee, in the Poets’ Corner conducted by the odd 
Victor Neuberg, a little man who for a while had been changed and 
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enlarged into a camel by Aleister Crowley (a story invented, per-_ 
haps, by Thomas). I think Stephen Spender must have been one of | 
the first unloony persons to remark on these poems and to enquire 
about their author, so fixing a label to him as ‘someone to be 
watched’. I recall Spender assuring me at any rate that I ought to 
ask Dylan Thomas for contributions to New Verse. He may have 
given me Dylan’s address. Letters had gone to Wales, letters and 
poems in pale blue ink in that slow, leftward-sloping, pre-adolescent, 
unpersuasive hand from which Dylan never freed himself, had re- 
turned from 5 Cwmdonkin Drive and perhaps another Swansea 
address; and at this encounter we now mistered each other and 
investigated each other and mistered each other again, in the grey 
tea-room. 

Dylan had not yet succeeded enough, or sloughed off enough of 
lowest-middle-class Swansea, to resemble the painting of him by 
John. He was not so cocky. He needed assurance, with which he was 
never generously and liberatingly supplied. But London quickly in- 
timidated him less, and was entered by him more frequently. Art- 
adulating zanies in Parton Street, near Red Lion Square, frequenting 
a café on one side and a bookshop on the other, eyed him first like 
schoolboy butterfly-collectors eyeing a Camberwell Beauty on the 
wing. They were persons of a kind needing shots of the notion of 
art as others need shots of insulin. If Mr John Malcolm Brinnin’s 
America is fantastically full of such people, whom Dylan Thomas 
learnt rapidly to use and kept on using till they lapped around his 
death in a New York hospital, the London supply of them is never 
to be despised. 

Modernism’s higher command, whether it might be Wyndham 
Lewis hidden in Notting Hill Gate or T. S. Eliot cocooned in his 
publishing office in Russell Square, was not impressed; Eliot at least 
was offered and considered—and then refused—a collection of his 
poems. Nor, although Stephen Spender helped to float him, at least 
by talk, was Dylan Thomas then sure enough of himself to approach 
the Inner Command of the Thirties. (I use this image of a ‘command’, 
in either case, approximately, or as a metaphor.) If the zanies of all 
levels bored him, at first, if others repelled him or scared him, he 
found friends in London who were independent of the Commands. 
One was the poet Norman Cameron, now dead, who was linked to 
Robert Graves rather than to Eliot. Another was Bernard Spencer, 
linked only to himself. I was a third, Ruthven Todd, the universal 
friend newly down from Edinburgh, became a fourth. 

We caused him less trepidation, kept him less on edge. Our appe- 
tites, our laziness or easygoingness, our scepticism, were less for- 
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bidding. He could enjoy with us verbal jokes and myths and inven- 
tions which committed him to no decision, no ideal of mental or 
_ Spiritual conduct. He could trust himself to clown, to swear, to talk 
_ of women, or sex; he could borrow our beds, our underclothes and 
4 our cash, be washed, be on occasion mended and dry-cleaned by our 

wives; and he could learn from us co-ordinating signs and landmarks 
. of a Thirties London. If I was Doc, the Doctor, Doc Terry or Terry to 
_ him, Norman Cameron, that aloof and blunt and uncommonsensible 

- poet, was rapidly christened Normal by Dylan Thomas— much as a 
r large man in the RAF is christened Tiny. 

Serial jokes and myths—word jokes and word myths—ran 

_ through our association as they run in families; especially a serial 
myth of advertisements for night custard, a Thomas invention and 
_ patent, an alchemical liquid almost, which satisfied, with every 
obscene twist, that ‘night starvation’ already postulated, with 

Cameron’s help (since he was a copywriter), in the advertisements 
* for one of those beverages you drink hot before going to bed. We 

could make fun-figures out of critics, prigs, editors, poets, holy lady 

poets whom we did not like; we could give them names and play 
with them. 

Also we could advance our curious elf in the way of reputation, 
and in the way at least of making drink money, if not a living. In 
one character I could publish poems by him in New Verse, in another 
I could give him books to review on the Morning Post. 

Which books? Thrillers; of which week by week he devoured 
half-a-dozen or more, reviewed them or, as the writers would have 
thought, misreviewed them, with a gay improbable wordage, and 
then sold them. Between ourselves, and the zanies, and Swansea, 

- Dylan Thomas now appeared, disappeared, appeared again — usually 
without money. 

Rossetti and the waterfall tie had vanished. Dylan Thomas found 
that London preferred to aesthetic debauch, or its uniform, the 
Toughish Boy, the Boy with a Load of Beer, in and out, so boringly, of 
the pubs. The part was more congenial and more genuine, with a 
scope for virtuosity. It was defensive, already — defence, release, es- 
cape. 

Here, then, for us, certainly for me, was Ditch, here was Dirty 
Dylan—since we retaliated with our own names. Generally he was 
the Toughish Boy elsewhere; he reappeared from zanies, from sluts 
(often combined), from drunkenness, he needed washing, so did his 
shirts, he needed a little regularity, a little sobriety; and accepted 
them all, for short whiles. In fears of disease, he had to be taken to 
doctors. I found him one day in the bath in my’flat in Keats Grove, 
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pitying himself and mocking himself in verbal antics because a pink © 
rash beautifully enflamed him back and front. Hauled down by bus | 
to the neighbourhood of the British Museum, to an Irish doctor, 
Dylan stripped to his meagre body. The doctor assured him he had 
no need to worry, after all; laughed at him, and pulled down a 
coloured chart, still more lividly pink than Dylan himself, to give an 
accurate warning of what the symptoms might be, another time. For 
a minor illness he did retire before long to Wales and to its more 
comfortable familiar things, begging me by letter that retreat and 
illness should not be mentioned in London, for fear of curtailing his 
activities when he recovered and returned. 


I agree to Dylan’s companionableness, to his clowning, fooling, 
mocking talent, to, best of all, a certain primal quality, rooted far 
behind our backs in suburban Swansea, in chock-a-block Welsh 
cemeteries, in the hilly viridian farms between Laugharne and Llan- 
stephen or in the Gower; but he was also the snotty troll, to himself 
enough, when it suited him; he was also the changeling who had been 
lifted from under the foxgloves and set in the proper and decent 
calvinistic bed. He was also cartilaginous, out of humanity, the 
Disembodied Gland, which was my coinage, Ditch, which was Nor- 
man Cameron’s, the Ugly Suckling, which was Bernard Spencer’s, 
indicating a wilful and at times nasty babyishness. When he disap- 
peared, it was a relief; when he reappeared, a pleasure. 


Adaptation or adjustment continued. One heard less from Dylan 
about James Thomson (B. V.), who had satisfied in him both a mor- 
bidity and a leaning to grandiloquence, less about Francis Thomp- 
son (for whose effect on Dylan Thomas the inquisitive should turn 
to the Ode to the Setting Sun, in which stuffy insufferable poem they 
will find the pattern of Dylan Thomas lines, questions, verbs and 
other tricks — 


It is the falling star that trails the night— 
Who scarfed her with the morning?— 


Who lit the furnace of the mammoth’s heart? 
Who shagged him like Pilatus’ ribbed flanks? — 


Who girt dissolved lightnings in the grape? 
Summered the opal with an Irised flush? 


—as well as the fons et origo of the Thomas attitude of birth- 
copulation-death: 
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For birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
But death hath in itself the germ of birth. 
It is the falling acorn buds the tree, 
The falling rain that bears the greenery, 
The fern-plants moulder when the ferns arise, 
For there is nothing lives but something dies, 
And there is nothing dies but something lives.) 
__ It would be exaggeration to say that he substituted much other read- 
ing. He seldom opened books in these days, unless they were 


_ thrillers or dreadfuls. Having introduced himself as a poet, he ceased 


to talk of at any rate dead poets. He was innocent of learning or in- 
tellectualism or intellectual appetite, so much, so obviously, that 
one now felt sure a development, even a continuance, would be im- 
_ possible beyond a point which must quite soon be reached. Dylan 
might seem a hole in the ground up through which life or a bio- 
logical and mortal essence was sulphureously boiling, bubbling, 
troubling, confusing; but he was not worshipful (we should have 
worshipped him readily if he had been); he was adding nothing 
viable to the automatic acceptances and accumulations of child- 
hood, which were not inexhaustible. He might only have more ex- 
plication to do. 

Dylan, though, was also something other than his poems, other 
than the oblong grubby scraps off a lined pad on which they ap- 
peared or from which they were amalgamated. He had enough mag- 
netism, though one leg of the magnet might exert repulsion, to cause 
worry by his upsets or difficulties. We may not have detected every 
symptom or joined up the ones we did detect, we may not entirely 
have seen (it was clearer afterwards) how Dylan was being com- 
pelled to live beyond his spiritual or intellectual income — or capital; 
a compulsion which explained some of his defensive clowning and a 
good deal of his load of beer. (So far as I know the first of the genius- 
parties at which Dylan defended himself, or saved or tried to save 
his face, by being drunk, was given for him by Cyril Connolly in the 
King’s Road in Chelsea, a reluctant, beery Dylan having been des- 
patched, late, by Norman Cameron from a bar in the Fulham Road: 
he told the celebrities, whose dinner had been spoiled, dirty chest- 
nuts they had all heard in their childhood.) Occasionally, though, he 
hinted at TB, and spitting blood; he drank too much, he was too fre- 
quently ill or out of sorts. It was after some such hints, after drink- 
ing too much had sobered him and frightened him a little, after the 
beginning of the genius-hunting parties, that Dylan and | went off 
for some weeks, in a summer before the war, to Donegal. 
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There was a valley above the Atlantic entered by no road, not 


even a well-defined path, over a ridge of rock, peat and heather. In 
this valley of Glen Lough between Ardara and Killybegs, | knew a 
solitary farmer and his wife. A year or two before, the place had 


been discovered by the American artist Rockwell Kent, who liked 
its wilderness and loneliness between mountains, or mountains and 
lakes, and the sea. He had concreted a donkey-shed into a sleeping- 
room and studio and had abandoned it. It was in that shed, on the 
edge of a small stream from the lakes, that Dylan and I lived for a 
while, building turf fires to dry ourselves out and keeping a quart 
bottle of potheen—illegal, colourless whisky—hidden in a potato 
patch outside, below a lushness of chickweed. If indeed he had been 
in danger of TB, I daresay he ought not to have been in the dampness 
and softness of Ireland; but here he was drinking less potheen. at 
any rate, than he had drunk of beer and spirits in London, and less 
porter than milk and buttermilk. 

The Swansea Changeling, who might at any time go back to his 
people, waded through mixed flames of loosestrife and corn mari- 
gold which floored the valley. From the cliffs he watched gannets 
drop and fleck the Atlantic; or climbing steeply to the lakes 
at the back of the farm and the converted stable, we shouted up to 
the surrounding, ringing mountains We are the Dead, for the mul- 
tiple echo to reply in sequence We are the Dead, the Dead, the Dead, 
the Dead. We shouted to these mountains above the lake one even- 
ing till we frightened ourselves, stumbling down afterwards through 
heather and fern and sog to the comfort of the cottage, where Dylan 
stretched stained white feet, Swansea feet, to the warm turf, along- 
side the brown, huge feet of the farmer Dan Ward. At times we 
sneaked down the enormous cliffs to a cold soul-tightening ocean, 
and sang the Ram of Derbyshire to black seals. There was no sand, 
no gravel, below these cliffs, only white pebbles shaped like eggs or 
heads by Brancusi. We drew faces on them with black crayon, we 
named them, set them against rock, and cracked them, with fling 
after fling of other huge white pebbles, into literary nothingness— 
since the faces were of authors—and literary oblivion. Several 
faces were those of people who were to find Dylan, to Dylan’s dan- 
gerous surprise, a vessel of holiness. 

I do not know how much, if at all, Dylan was moved by this pecu- 
liar valley in which man was camping as he camps so small in the 
cruel wilderness of Hercules Seghers. It is again, though, my feel- 
ing that he received only what was given to him by childhood’s en- 
vironment of place, person, and literature. 

Stroke and a stress that stars and storms deliver, 
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1 That guilt is hushed by, hearts are flushed by and melt— 
He, in a way, knew that energizing, quietening, flushing and melting 
influence, that preamble to a deeper poetry; but, in Hopkins’s added 
words, what did Dylan Thomas fable, what central reality did he 
then miss, what reality riding time like a river? 
After about a fortnight I had to go home, Dylan staying in the 
_ glen for several more weeks, looked after by Dan Ward and Rose 
_ Ward, who felt his magnetism—to their cost, because he left sud- 
denly one day, walking over the mountain towards Wales or Lon- 
_ don without paying them (though he had ample money) a penny of 
_ the agreed sum for all his food and his lodging. 
Certainly out of memory I could fish other details, it might be 
_ meetings of Dylan Thomas and George Orwell, in a Hampstead 
_ bookshop in which Orwell worked, then less known than Dylan 
himself, it might be the nature of drawings in coloured chalks, 
inept, powdery, lurid, like horror-film images, or horror-comic 
* images, green and pink essays of an amateur expressionism, which 
Dylan left with me and which were destroyed in the war. ‘Only 
from the work the biography acquires significance’ —so it has been 
declared of one of the great committed poets of mankind (and I 
happen to be writing this in his town, which is Tubingen, above his 
cool reflective river). ‘No life’—no detail of life—‘concerns us that 
has not found adequate expression and shape.’ 

Ask then whether the work, in this case—the answer must be your 
affair —contradicts the life. Or was there with Dylan Thomas too 
atrocious a war between what was given and what so temptingly 
was dangled and accepted? 
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The Ballad of Billy of Nosey Bent 


or 
How to make a poet 


SKS 


When I was born at Nosey Bent 

They watched the windows and raised the rent 
They hung out my parents’ wedding line 

To see if I'd paid my nine-month fine 
And when they found I'd overspent 

They said my father was impotent. 


When I went out on the patch to play 
The village children ran away 

Salt was my hair as the sea-bay sand 
And I'd seven fingers on each hand 

My face was white as the workhouse wall 
And I wore my head like a cannon-ball. 


While the children danced all over the hill 

I cut the corn with Looney Lil 
She didn’t know what was three times seven 

But she unscrewed her eyes and showed me heaven ’ 
I pillowed my head on her wounded breast 

And the sun baled out in the bleeding west. 


When the leaf lay light on the sycamore stem 
They tried to send me to Bethlehem 

The King of Passion, the Queen of Pain 
Danced in their tower and lanced my brain 

Trapped my tongue in a silver bit 
That I might neither speak nor spit. 
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Introducing German Poets 
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criticism, this is Hofmannsthal. His poetry, if it is not to be put 

aside as a marvellous but nonetheless fundamentally exhausted 
late product of Vienna, needs strenuous justification. Unfortunately 
Hanns Hammelmann, in his study of the poet in Messrs Bowes and 
Bowes’ Series,’ has no grasp of the distinction which makes Hof- 
mannsthal’s poems seem for many readers exquisitely disguised 
pastiche in feeling and sensibility. So they may seem, if one compares 
them with Stefan George or Rilke (not to mention the expressionist 
poets Mr Hamburger discusses). The distinction may be dubious, and 
it is possible that a sustained comparison of lines of Hofmannsthal 
with those of George or Rilke would favour Hofmannsthal (the great 
critic Ernst Robert Curtius preferred Hofmannsthal to either). All 
the same it has to be made. Reading about Hofmannsthal in Mr 
Hammelmann’s essay, is like meeting the Viennese poet in an elegant 
salon, and being told by one’s hostess, that Mr Von Hofmannsthal 
had been an infant prodigy of German poety, that he is still from 
the very best Viennese society, that he is spiritual—almost too 
spiritual—that his friends were troubled by symptoms of a certain 
‘drying up’ in the poet’s seventeenth year — but now, thank God, that 
had passed—and in the ‘Lord Chandos Letter’ (a work of exquisite 
almost excessive sensibility), he has expressed ‘the modern poet’s 
predicament’. But as the conversation takes place in a drawing room, 
shut out from traffic, society, and all other influences, it is of very 
little value. The nearest we get to a creative judgement is to- 
wards the end of the essay: ‘Hofmannsthal did not create a new 
faith (like Stefan George) nor seek, discover and express new know- 
ledge (like Rilke); yet throughout his work one feels a definite sense 
of purpose, which becomes increasingly a conscious one.’ We are 
told what the purpose was, i.e. ‘to counteract, in a time of progressive 


[: there is any modern poet in need of serious and even ‘deep’ 


' Hofmannsthal by Hanns Hammelmann. (Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d.) 
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4 fragmentation, the centrifugal influences at work by recalling the 

binding elements of our culture, the substance on which our life 
is based: the living dynamic force of Western tradition’. This purpose 
_ sounds like the Common Market, and I hereby nominate Mr Ham- 
_ melmann for the Nato prize for the best essay upholding the prin- 
ciple of European cultural defence. But the essay on Hofmannsthal 
that one is looking for remains to be written. 

Poor Rilke and his ‘Creative Anguish’, as Mr Graff epitomizes it, 
in a sub-title to his book Rainer Maria Rilke’, which sets one’s mind 
searching for more of this kind of thing (D. H. Lawrence and his 
Dynamic Upsurge; T. S. Eliot, A Modern Poet Emerging from Chaos; 
W. H. Auden, Trying not to be an Outsider; F. R. Leavis, An 
Anguished Life of Downing Talent). It is a delightful game, and I am 
tempted to linger over it. Anyway, if Rilke had been able to read 
this book, he wouldn’t have been nearly so ‘creatively anguished’, 
because he would have seen his whole life analysed into an immense 
* progress report on a creative writing project. R. M. Rilke, Creative 
Anguish is full of this sort of thing: ‘The animal’s open look has 
become melancholy and suspicious (AW I, 271) the longed-for 
nights are gently disappointing or darkly menacing (AW I, 245), 
the springs do not fulfil their promises (AW I, 246).’ The shifts in 
Rilke’s symbols are thus categorized and tabulated. (For an awful 
moment, I had a panic that I would not be able to explain what AW 
meant. Saved: a hunt through the concluding pages shows it refers 
to Ausgewaehlte Werke). This book is the completest example of its 
kind I have read, and it does reveal a lot in the mirror of cerebral 
analytic explication. But Mr Graff’s mind is a card index, and Rilke’s 
was a labyrinth. Someone who reads this is sure to think— you can 
card-index a labyrinth. But you can’t, especially if the labyrinth is 
Rilke’s sensibility. Symbols are elusive and often don’t correspond 
to their correspondences. Nor does their development progress like 
mechanical inventions. 

Michael Hamburger, a distinguished poet himself of German 
origin, discusses Hoelderlin, Novalis, Kleist, Heine and Buechner in 
the first half of his book Reason and Energy’; the German expres- 
sionist poets and their late survivor, Gottfried Benn, in the second. 
The English reader will benefit from these scrupulous and informative 
introductions. Mr Hamburger always writes clearly and well, and it 
is a merit that he is often controversial. The book contains many 
excellent epigrammatic apercus: for example, ‘Kleist’s works are 
like products of the successful collaboration between a maniac and a 
1 Rainer Maria Rilke by W. L. Graff. (Oxford University Press. 48s.) 

2 Reason and Energy by Michael Hamburger. (Routledge. 30s.) 
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mathematician.’ The essays on Kleist, Buchner and Novalis, | 
recommend almost unreservedly. That on Hoelderlin is authorita- 
tive. It contains, by the way, an observation on the intellectual pre- 
dicament of Hoelderlin in a Germany where literati were obsessed 


with the idea that poetry had to be packed with intellectual content, — 


which I would draw to the attention of any young poet in America, 
who has sampled a few volumes such as that of Mr Graff on Rilke. . . . 
‘Hoelderlin confessed to his mother that all his philosophical studies 
—undertaken against his inclinations out of the fear that his poetry 
would be condemned as “empty’’—left him not only unsatisfied but 
restless and unpleasantly excited: and that he always longed to 
return to his “dear occupation”, poetry, much as “a conscripted 
Swiss shepherd” longs for his valley and his flock.’ 

As a critic, Mr Hamburger is strong on the appreciative, positive 
side. But when he disapproves of a writer he tends to adopt a 
curiously querulous, almost aggrieved, note. This is emphasized by 
strange lapses in presenting his material. The book has a quantity 
of misprints surprising even to this notoriously slipshod reviewer. 
One may sympathize with Mr Hamburger upsetting the balance of 
his Hoelderlin essay with an almost microscopic examination of the 
recently discovered Friedensfeier, since he was ‘fortunate enough 
to examine the manuscript . . . before it had been copied and identi- 
fied’. One would have been grateful, though, to have been spared 
the disentanglements of his interpretations from those of Messrs 
Beissner, Allemmann and C. Pannwitz. The essay on Trakl gets 
bogged down, towards the end, in Mr Hamburger’s quarrel with 
Heidegger’s views on Trakl, and four pages of the essay on Kleist, 
are taken up with disputing the chronology of his work, with Pro- 
fessor Hans M. Wolff. Mr Hamburger evidently cannot let sleeping 
dons lie. He prods them into a spectral barking and then bites back 
at them. His book would have been much more digestible, had he 
relegated his disputes over matters of opinion to two or three 
appendices. I protest also that the concluding sentence of the essay 
on Trakl puts altogether too great demands on the reader. ‘Of Mr 
Eliot’s “three voices of poetry” Trak] had only the first; but because 
it never occurred to him to cultivate the others, his monologue was 
strangely quiet and pure.’ Who knows what are Mr Eliot’s ‘Three 
Voices of Poetry’ and in what order to place them? To answer this, 
you must obtain the pamphlet which contains a lecture given by Mr 
Eliot to the National Book League on November 19, 1953 (I do have 
it, but I’m not telling). 

It seems to me that, as yet, Mr Hamburger’s ‘tone’ is not quite 
that of criticism. He becomes involved in a kind of aggressive yet 
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somehow plaintive disputation not only with fellow scholars but 
even with the writers he is considering, if they let him down by not 
conforming to his standards. ‘It is therefore necessary to point out a 
few of the basic inconsistencies that result from Benn’s false 
_ premisses and his egocentric habit of thought.’ A sentence like this, 
surely, assumes that the reader is on the side of the critic against 
_ the poet; and much too much of this kind of side-taking goes today 
_ as criticism. 
__ Some of Mr Hamburger’s dogmatic assertions are themselves highly 
_ disputable. ‘It is simply untrue,’ he writes, in his extended tussle with 
_ Gottfried Benn, ‘to say that works of art are historically ineffective; 
_ they have proved to be most effective in modern times, and nowhere 
more so than in Germany.’ ‘Simply untrue’ is surely false here, 
_ because there is nothing simple about the effect of art on history. 
Anyway, if art affects history, the effect (as one sees in the case of 
Wagner) is ambiguous. In fact an assertion like this is meaningless 
- unless one considers several particular examples. 
I could go on pointing out what I regard as disturbing assertions, 
omissions and lapses. I cannot resist adding how limited it seems to 
me to discuss the German expressionist poets without mentioning 
the much greater achievement of the German expressionist painters 
(for, even more than imagism, expressionist poetry surely has to be 
considered in relation to painting). If one wants to pick bones with 
some of his assertions, this is because, even where Mr Hamburger gets 
involved, entangled, snarled up, in some bitty disputation, he com- 
municates a good deal of the excitement of some of the oddest, most 
symptomatic poets and case histories in modern European literature. 
And the excitement is present in four-fifths of the book. 
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Three Poems 
Translated from the Catalan by Pearse Hutchinson 


a 


ATTEMPTED CANTICLE IN THE TEMPLE 


How tired I am of this 

my craven, ancient, savage fatherland; 

how it would delight me to leave and go 

beyond the farthest north, 

where the people, they say, are noble and clean, 

cultured, rich and free, 

unsupervised and happy! 

But then my disapproving brethren would tell the 
congregation: 

‘Leaving his native place a man becomes 

like a bird leaving the nest’, 

while I, in the distance, laughed at 

the law, the antique wisdom, 

of this my arid people. 

But the dream will never be followed, 

I'll stay here till my death. 

For I, too, am full of cowardice and savagery 

and also in despair and pain love this poor land, 

my sad, unclean, unlucky fatherland. 


FELT IN THE MANNER OF 
SALVADOR ESPRIU 


The time has come to pay my old price, death; 
already these eyes are weary of the light. 

My deprivations have descended all the steps, 
and now I’m driven deeper into night’s dominion. 
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I become in silence king of the night, 

and know myself a servant of men who suffer. 
But how can I direct this enormous suffering 
toward the words of night in their paddock? 


Winds and victory and repose pass 

in a sequence of tall flames and archery. 
Imprisoned in my name and in my dead ones. 
I that have travelled become a wall. 


And lose myself, and, missionless, am alone, 
beyond singing, amid forgotten men 

who died frightened: a mere dark dream 

of one who came from palaces of light. 


DIPTYCHS OF THE LIVING 
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Perhaps a line will save me from the sea, 
a few clear words: 

if, that is, they can stretch their value 
over an entire life. 

But I fear those words may prove 

so little value that I beseech 

the beggars’ hunger 

for the humblest alms: 

pray for me, for the beggars’ 

dream, for our 

suffering, for those who carry 

both on lips and in heart 

the sign of dust, 

and of death. 
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Speech to the BBC Governors 


a 


statement about Talks to be issued by the Society, but I have read 
it and am in cordial agreement with it. I think it would be a 
waste of time for me to attempt to go over quite the same ground 


if should like to remark first, that I had no hand in preparing the ~ 


which is there so thoroughly covered: I shall assume that the — 


Governors present will give it their careful attention. 

What is at issue is, as the Sound Broadcasting Society affirms, the 
future, not only of the Third Programme but of the whole BBC. 
That is not for me to demonstrate: I am to speak to the point 
of Talks. 1 am not quite sure where ‘Drama’ ends and where ‘Talks’ 
begin, for there are feature items which partake of the nature of 
both; there are also dialogues and discussions, sometimes on philo- 
sophical, scientific or religious topics, which disseminate ideas or 
stimulate thought by a quasi-dramatic appeal. But even the most 
abstract or abstruse subject is given dramatic aid by the voice of the 
author of the talk. | mention this point because I have heard the 
suggestion that a great deal of the more serious matter of talks is 
better read than heard and therefore should not be broadcast at all. 
Now, I know that not every author has the gift of putting his ideas 
across on the air. | have indeed heard Talks which I found well 
worth reading, but which were boring as Talks because the speaker 
had failed to learn—perhaps had not tried to learn—how to write 
for broadcast delivery — how to simplify his vocabulary and sentence 
structure; or had not learned how to read so as to give to his listeners 
the effect of spontaneity and keen interest. But, to mention one 
example, Sir Isaiah Berlin is a brilliant broadcaster who has some- 
thing to give us when we hear him, over and above the value of his 
ideas in cold print, great as that is. So had the late Desmond Mc- 
Carthy, in a lighter vein. There is an excitement of interest in listen- 
ing to the voice of a good broadcaster which the printed word cannot 
arouse. Any argument against the broadcasting of talks on the ground 
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that they ought to be read, is indeed an argument against all lectures 
from a full script. 
The argument that serious talks could be dispensed with because 
the listener would gain more from reading them, is similar to the 
argument that the Third Programme can be dispensed with because 
the Third Programme public is precisely that which does not need a 
4 Third Programme. It is, admittedly, a minority public: therefore it is 
assumed, perhaps, to be the public which knows its way about the 
world of music, art, drama, poetry, the highest class of fiction, 
and ideas. But why should this assumption be made? Has the BBC, 
has the Third Programme, no educative function? I think that there 
_ must be many people in this country to whom the Third Programme 
is important because they are isolated and do not know how to in- 
_ form themselves; because their education has been inadequate and 
they wish to supply its deficiencies; or because opportunities for hear- 
_ ing the best music, seeing the best drama, and listening to the highest 
* authorities on yarious subjects are not otherwise available to them. 
I was highly alarmed when I read Sir Alexander Cadogan’s letter in 
The Times of May 3: I am always alarmed when I read a public state- 
ment, by anyone in authority, the sense of which I fail utterly to 
grasp. I should be glad, however, if keener intelligence than mine 
could be applied to the elucidation of Sir Alexander’s use of the 
terms ‘minority’ and ‘minority interest’. Sir Alexander concedes that 
the Third Programme provides service for ‘a highly important 
minority’. Later, he tells us that Network Three, which is to occupy 
the two hours deducted from the Third Programme, will with these 
two hours ‘cater for many other minority interests, including further 
education’. I am sorry, as are other people, that ‘further education’ 
is no longer to be conducted on either the Light or the Home, but is 
to be segregated in a sort of isolation ward; but what are the other 
‘minority interests’ which are to be recognized on the same footing 
as the ‘minority interest’ of the listeners to the Third Programme? 
I would plead with the Governors of the BBC to tell the public some- 
thing more about Network Three and these ‘minority interests’ 
which have hitherto been mute and inglorious. I can only think of 
hobbies: stamp collecting, building model yachts, etc. I submit that 
the term ‘minority’ is used in Sir Alexander’s letter in two different 
senses: one is the ‘minority’ which is the more serious-minded part 
of the nation, that which consists of those who are interested in art 
and thought, who wish to educate their taste or discipline their intel- 
lect—that is one kind of minority. The minorities which have 
specialized interests such as those I have mentioned, or even more 
serious interests, constitute a different kind of minority. There is no 
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I find myself hampered, in speaking to my point, by two impedi- | 
ments: the absence, ‘so far, of any arguments in favour of © 
diminishing the Third Programme, and the mystery which appears to _ 
surround Network Three: | should like to be given the opportunity to | 
examine a specimen programme. I should like to ask questions, but _ 
the Governors, I understand, are not here to answer questions. I 
should like, in closing, to protest against one word in Sir Alexander's — 
letter: the fact that the Sound Broadcasting Society is not impli-— 
cated in any objection which I raise emboldens me. He wrote: ‘there 
was contained in the recent letter by fifteen distinguished signatories 
an innuendo that the competitive situation in television has shaken 
the Corporation’s resolve to be much more than a provider of mass 
entertainment’. The word against which I protest is the word 
‘innuendo’. For this word itself is capable of conveying an innuendo, 
and the innuendo which it may convey is willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike. Speaking for myself, | should wish to disclaim any 
resemblance to Atticus. I find this explanation — which Sir Alexander 
deprecates—of the Corporation’s new policy a plausible one; for I 
cannot think of any other reason for reasonable men adopting this 
policy. If this explanation is untrue, then I hope that the Corporation 
will not be content with a denial, but will provide a better explana- 
tion, and issue a statement to the public in simple language that 
persons like myself can understand, which will dispel the fear that 
the BBC is preparing a catastrophic abdication of its responsibilities, 
lowering the standards of culture at home and lowering the prestige 
of Britain abroad. 


The delegation of July 18 promoted by the Sound Broadcasting 
Society was met on behalf of the BBC by Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, and four other Governors. The 
speakers for the delegation were, on music, Dr Vaughan Williams 
and Mr Michael Tippett, on drama, Sir Laurence Olivier, and on 
literature and talks, Mr T. S. Eliot. 
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§ JoHN Locke by Maurice Cranston. (Longmans. 42s.) 
' Locke is certainly not the greatest of British philosophers. Even the 
_ most pious of Hume's opponents would be reluctant to deny him 
that honour. Perhaps he is not the greatest English philosopher either. 
- With competitors like Hobbes and Russell the contest is at any rate 
no walk-over. But he is undoubtedly the most influential philo- 
_ sopher this country has ever produced and also, in his plainness, 
common sense, inconsistency and readiness to compromise, he is 
- the most English. The remoter ancestry of modern empiricism is a 
matter for reasonable dispute and there would be different views 
about the legitimacy of its descent from certain medieval grand- 
* fathers and yet more distant forefathers in the ancient world. But 
there can be no hesitation about its immediate paternity. For all the 
preparatory work of Ockham, Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon and 
Hobbes the British philosophical tradition was not really established 
until the publication of Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 
From that time on the Lockean point of view has dominated the 
intellectual life of this country with just one brief idealist interrup- 
tion in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Berkeley and 
Hume, the Scottish philosophers of the early 1800’s, the utilitarians, 
the evolutionists of the mid-Victorian period, the analytic philo- 
sophers of the present day can all properly trace their descent from 
Locke. Empiricism is no doubt one of the self-congratulatory attri- 
butes that the English mind loves to claim for itself, like common 
sense, the ability to muddle through, a humorous sense of proportion 
and so forth; but whether our complacency is justified or not, the 
claim itself is without doubt historically correct. 

More important, however, is Locke's influence as the creator of 
secular liberal individualism, of the system of middle-class ideas 
about society that it is still this country’s most important function to 
defend and exemplify. Government by consent, the inalienable rights 
of the citizen against the state, religious and ideological toleration 
received from Locke their first coherent and organized exposition. 
In England his ideas ran in the same direction as the tide of political 
events. In a somewhat watered-down and docile form, classically 
set out by Blackstone, they dominated English politics throughout 
most of the eighteenth century and, revitalized by the utilitarians, 
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underlay the great reforming movements of the Victorian age. Indeed 
they defined the terms of subsequent political development in a 
Europe where England was to contain the expansive ambitions of 
the centralized despotism of France. Imported by Voltaire into France 
they had a more explosive effect in the atmosphere of a catholic 
autocracy. But the revolution that an essentially Lockean enlighten- 
ment prepared brought forth in Rousseau’s deification of the com- 
munity something as much opposed to Locke’s beliefs as the feudal 
submissiveness he had originally set out to destroy. 

This contrast between the immediate effect of Locke’s political 
ideas, the moderate Whiggish orthodoxy of the eighteenth century 
and their delayed outcome in the more extreme reformism of the 
French enlightenment and the English utilitarians, corresponds to 
a conflict within Locke’s thought itself. In philosophy proper he 
never goes the whole way. Empiricism comes to a stop this side of a 
highly unempirical concept of substance and if the soul is dissolved 
into a series of thoughts and feelings linked by memory, God’s exis- 
tence is still argued for in the traditional demonstrative manner. 
Again Locke is certainly a liberal but not much of a democrat and 
his Second Treatise on Civil Government is as emphatic in its defence 
of property as in its defence of individual freedom. There is, in fact, 
a conflict between Locke’s intellect and his sentiments. The former, 
nourished, though he never admitted it, by Hobbes and Gassendi, 
leads him towards phenomenalism in philosophy, deism in religion 
and radicalism in politics. His rather timid and conformist tempera- 
ment, on the other hand, induces him to make frequent concessions to 
established opinion. This comes out most prominently in his attitude 
to religion: at one level in his insistence on the solid Anglican ortho- 
doxy of his essentially unitarian theology, at another in his long 
hesitations about and final refusal to take holy orders. 

The availability of new material is not the only reason for re- 
writing the biographies of great men. Their lives and characters need 
to be reappraised by each age in its own terms. Mr Maurice Cranston 
has been able to combine these two considerations in a most fruitful 
way in his excellent biography of Locke. The reticence of bio- 
graphers about the most personal aspects of their subjects’ lives has 
been dispelled in this century by a number of forces of which psycho- 
analysis is the most obvious. It has made some matters relevant to 
the understanding of character that would once have seemed just 
gossip and which it would have been thought vulgarly intrusive in 
a biographer to consider in any detail. Mr Cranston has interesting 
things to say about Locke's relations with his pretty grim father and 
about the involved and protracted flirtatiousness of his relations with 
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women, but he sensibly leaves us to draw our own conclusions from 
_the evidence he provides. Certainly Locke seems to have spent a 
_ good deal of time on gallantry of a somewhat ridiculous sort. In 
building up his slightly shattering picture of Locke’s character, Mr 
4 Cranston draws attention to something that has greatly added to his 
_ labours—Locke’s immense secretiveness. Involved as he was with the 
_ dangerous and adventurous Shaftesbury in a highly insecure time 
_ some of this is understandable. But the apparatus of pastoral nomen- 
_ clature, reversed initials and rubbed-out words in his more personal 
_ correspondence throws more light on his temperament than on the 
conditions of his time. Locke's attitude to money was more obviously 
_ unattractive. Letters of condolence tended to switch very soon from 
appropriate formalities to the more solid business of outstanding 
_debts and borrowed books. Still Locke cannot have been quite as 
unpleasant as some reviewers of this book have tended to infer. He 
had a large number of devotedly loyal friends, passed fourteen years 
* without apparent strain as an Alexander Woollcott-like guest under 
the comparatively small roof of Sir Francis and Lady Masham and, in 
one instance described by Mr Cranston, behaved with the most 
delicate consideration when subjected to some persecuted hectoring 
by a momentarily unbalanced Newton. 

Mr Cranston’s book is a biography of the most straightforward 
kind. The author is unobtrusive, just and, from time to time, grimly 
but quietly witty. Although it contains some sensible accounts of 
Locke’s writings these are short and not by any means in the centre 
of the picture. Indeed they are almost made to appear as stray by- 
products of his main activities and not much is said about the origin 
and development of his ideas. But Locke was much more of a man 
of affairs than is generally recognized. As Shaftesbury’s political 
secretary before 1689 and in the Board of Trade afterwards he was 
closely and effectively involved in public matters. He seems to have 
had a hand in both the Habeas Corpus Act and in the repeal of the 
act regulating printing. His political efforts on behalf of commer- 
cialism are of comparable importance. At the Board of Trade he 
worked for sound government in the colonies and he put his in- 
fluence behind such classically Iaisser-faire policies as free interest 
rates and a currency whose real and face values were identical. Mr 
Cranston reveals throughout the more or less Marxian substructure 
of Locke’s liberalism, which protrudes in an ugly way in his more 
than Benthamite proposals for dealing with the poor. 

A consistent idea of Locke’s character emerges. Subdued, cautious, 
money-grubbing and rather irritable, its weaknesses were of a 
trivial, bachelor variety. He was not sufficiently involved with other 
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people for his essential coldness to do much harm. So he remained 
free to work out the ideas which are England’s characteristic contri- 
bution to Europe and about which we can all feel reasonably self- 
satisfied. Mr Cranston’s Locke will take its place beside Mossner’s 
Hume and Packe’s Mill in the contemporary portrait gallery of the 
heroes of liberal culture. ; 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS by Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Hazel E. 
Barnes. (Methuen. 50s.) 


To read Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant, which has at last been translated 
(very capably) into English, is to undergo an experience that is at 
once stimulating and maddening, absorbing and exhausting. It is 
long, and a great deal of it is extremely rough going. After struggling 
with some of Sartre’s tortuous sentences the reader may feel at the 
end that what has been said could have been expressed with far less 
fuss and in a quarter the length. At other times the discussion moves 
in an atmosphere so rarefied as to induce a sense of vertigo. Yet 
Sartre is, for all this, a master of concrete illustration. At critical 
points in his exposition he employs examples with great skill to 
show what he is trying to say, how his sentences are to be inter- 
preted and deciphered. These sudden descents to earth are startling 
but effective. As a consequence some of Sartre’s conceptions come 
to acquire a compelling, almost hypnotic, power; they seem to throw 
into silhouette features of our experience which, under the spell 
of our ordinary ways of thinking and expressing ourselves, we allow 
to pass unnoticed. 

Although, however, much that Sartre says obtains meaning and 
justification in this way, his book no more purports to be a straight- 
forward essay in empirical psychology than it purports to be a 
metaphysical work concerning the nature of a supersensible reality. 
He calls it an essay in ‘phenomenological ontology’ and his subject 
is the underlying structure of human consciousness and the relations 
in which we, as human beings, stand to one another and to the world 
in which we live. In thus seeking to present a comprehensive picture 
of ourselves and our situation, Sartre would not be in any way dis- 
concerted if it were pointed out to him that his account does not 
always accord with commonsense assumptions and beliefs or that 
his use of language is often strange or eccentric. In this respect he 
can, perhaps, be compared with Freud. Nevertheless he rejects 
many Freudian doctrines; in particular, the theory of the uncon- 
scious and the deterministic consequences he believes this theory to 
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4 have for the interpretation of human behaviour. 
4 What, in fact, is central to Sartre’s own thought is the freedom 
- implicit in his concept of the individual consciousness —the ‘For-it- 
_ self’. Contrasted with the ‘For-itself’ is the ‘In-itself’—or non-con- 
- scious Being— of which all that strictly can be said is that it is. 
_ The freedom of the For-itself manifests itself in all that we project 
_ and intend, all that we do. It follows from this, Sartre thinks, that 
the conception of the world which any human being has, and the 
_ meaning and value he assigns to the particular things that make up 
_ his experience, flow ultimately from his fundamental projects, these 
_ being freely chosen by himself. But this gives rise to a particular 
_ kind of dissatisfaction, not the less acute for being beyond hope of 
relief. 

A person’s awareness of himself as a choosing, responsible agent, 

- whose decisions and actions cannot finally be determined by any- 
thing in his past history, and whose future is thus, in a sense, always 

. uncertain, afflicts him with what Sartre calls ‘anguish’. He is ‘con- 

- demned to freedom’ in that his freedom is something which he 
could no more have chosen than he could have chosen his own 
existence: as For-itself, it is his existence. Equally, nothing that he 
does can be regarded as following from some pre-existent ‘essence’ 
which determines his actions in advance. He can never, for example, 
excuse what he does on the grounds that he is a certain sort of 
person or on the grounds that his actions spring from passions and 
motives which are ‘given’ as part of his nature and for which he can 
therefore disclaim responsibility. If he thinks that he can do so, he is 
suffering from a misconception; but it is a misconception with deep 
roots. 

For ultimately the For-itself desires to exist in the manner of 
things—these being stable, determinate and fixed. Hence the signi- 
ficance, in Sartre’s universe, of other people: in the eyes and in the 
judgement of others I can be what I can never be to myself — ‘for the 
Other, I am seated as this inkwell is on the table’. I may thus, Sartre 
thinks, be led into pursuing the impossible aim of trying to make the 
other’s consciousness mine. On his analysis, aims which, though 
different in other ways, share the common characteristic of being 
necessarily doomed to failure underlie the various shapes assumed by 
love, hate and sexual desire. In general, Sartre’s treatment of our 
awareness of, and our relations with, other persons shows consider- 
able psychological acumen; it sometimes shows philosophical insi ght 
as well. 

Since my freedom is inescapable, the responsibility for the atti- 
tudes I adopt towards the world is mine and mine alone. I cannot 
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look for a justification for what I do beyond the justification which 
I myself provide. For it is only in terms of the choices we make and 
cannot avoid making that the notions of justification, reason and 


so forth acquire a meaning. Thus there emerges in the context of 


a philosophical system of great complexity and range a pattern of 
ideas that has become familiar in literary form through the analyses — 
Existentialist writers have provided of specific moral problems and ~ 
situations. 

From this rough sketch it can be seen why Sartre’s views on free- 
dom have an especial signficance in the picture he presents of what 
he calls ‘human reality’; although an outline of his system as a 
whole would involve considering a number of other leading con- 
ceptions. In the-end, however, it may be felt that the chief interest 
of his book really lies elsewhere—in the detailed discussion of par- 
ticular topics rather than in the overall design. It is when, for ex- 
ample, he is describing the various manifestations of insincerity and 
‘bad faith’, or investigating the nature of human emotion and moti- 
vation, that Sartre’s ideas spring to life. They do not give rise to the 
suspicion aroused by the more abstract sections of the book— 
the suspicion that what Sartre offers as discoveries about the 
human situation may be (when they are not truisms) simply 
confusions. On the contrary, they do genuinely seem to illuminate, 
to sharpen our awareness, to reveal. And this is sufficient to make 
Sartre’s work a remarkable one of its kind. 


PATRICK GARDINER 


REVOLUTION AND Roses by P. H. Newby. (Cape. 15s.) 
PROSPECTS OF LOVE by William Camp. (Longmans. 1s.) 
ANGEL by Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 1s.) 


Although Revolution and Roses is Mr Newby’s ninth noyel, it is the 
first of his I have read. I found myself attentive while reading it, a 
little bored retrospectively. The scene is set in Alexandria during the 
week leading up to Farouk’s abdication. Eric Blainey, an Englishman 
resident in the city and married to the daughter of a Greek coffee- 
merchant who is also a keen and bad amateur philosopher, is await- 
ing the arrival from England of his half-brother, Tim. A shipboard 
acquaintance of Tim’s (soon to be more, he hopes) is an attractive 
woman journalist determined to land illegally and get a scoop on 
the revolutionary situation. She lands and is immediately arrested 
by Yehia, an insurgent officer in whose breast the Englishwoman’s 
charms and the austere ideals of the New Egypt thenceforth struggle 
against one another with comic intensity. 
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For skill in getting a good, odd crowd of characters together, set- 
pte them in movement, keeping them going, embroiling them in 
_ various combinations, with action and dialogue artfully varied, the 
_ whole sprayed with local colour of a high gloss, Mr Newby carries 
_ the prize away. Roses and Revolution is keenly professional; a great 
_ deal of intelligence and elbow-grease must have gone into it. But, 
_ examined closely, it comes apart in the hands into the old Meccano 

pieces of ‘plot’, ‘style’, ‘character’, and so on, and once you have 
separated them in your mind they never join together again. Mr 
_ Newby is, for instance, particularly strong on ‘atmosphere’: the 
~ revolution—a South American model which fusses on its fanatical 
_ way through air-cooled foyers and sweltering barracks, driven by 
brown-eyed idealism and inefficiency—rumbles beautifully in the 
_ background. In moments of crisis, outside events seem less real, physi- 
cal details more real than usual: this argument might be used to ex- 
plain the fact that the most memorable things in this novel are the 
- incidental descriptions. But when the whiffs of atmospheric gas wear 
" off, one wakes up to wonder why all these people, and in that heat 
too, are careering through so much motion and emotion. Only the 
Egyptians have an excuse—it is their revolution. But the sense 
of unreality establishes itself, grows and finally passes beyond con- 
trol of Mr Newby’s supervising irony. The philosophical Mr 
Dragoumis stiffens from a genuine eccentric into a waxwork 
borrowed from Crome Yellow; Yehia disintegrates into a collection 
of attitudes which do not make up a man. The boredom creeps in 
as soon as one stops (between chapters or after the last page, depend- 
ing on one’s suggestibility) to consider the difference between anima- 
tion and life. 

Less superficially skilful but far more germane is Mr Camp’s first 
novel, which is about a marriage—a contemporary, English middle- 
class one—in which the husband, having married romantically, finds 
it increasingly hard to love within his income in the way to which 
he is accustomed. Mark Andrews has an unimpressive degree and a 
poorly paid and uninspiring job, and he lives in an inconvenient flat 
in London with Fenny, whom he is beginning to tire of sexually 
and perhaps, he thinks, in every way. He is worried by the rent, his 
wife’s periods when they are overdue and temptations towards 
self-pity, and he consoles himself with football pools and erotic day- 
dreams. The Andrews move into commuters’ country to stay in the 
house of the Yardleys, an elderly pair who have another young 
couple, the Wrights, as tenants. Here for Mark in his limbo of dis- 
satisfaction the prospects are depressing. On one side stand the 
hellish ruins of the Yardleys’ marriage (he is a satyr who attacks 
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housemaids and is being investigated by the police, she is an ex- _ 
hausted Griselda), a warning caricature of the sort of destruction _ 
that Mark himself could bring about; on the other, lies the little 
paradise of the Wright household, dull like all happy marriages, un- — 
attainable, Mark feels, even a bit horrifying. At this point Mark has 
an affair with another woman and contemplates demolishing his 
marriage, but events bring him remorsefully back to a new attempt 
at an adult relationship with his wife. In spite of the new job, the 
loan and the paid holiday which are thrown in the last page, this is 
not a lending-library ending. Mark has substituted pity for self-pity: 
his marriage will remain difficult. But he has advanced towards self- 
knowledge. The door that he goes through leads nowhere halcyon, 
but at least it offers an escape from self. 

In the present mania for ‘schools’ Prospects of Love has already 
been classified as an example of the genus irritabile Angry Young 
Men. It is true that Mark, like Jimmy Porter, is a trapped middle- 
class male, and the dust-jacket depicting what looks like a combined 
bedroom, sitting-room and kitchen is deliberately reminiscent of the 
Porters’ squalid den. But Mark’s frustration is turned inwards, 
Jimmy’s outwards; Mark develops, whereas Jimmy remains a ‘case’ 
doomed to pace in his destructive circle for ever; Mark is a repre- 
sentative, Jimmy an exaggerated, a heroic figure. Mr Camp’s book, 
too, has a streak of Gissing-like resignation which brings it nearer 
to melancholy than anger. It impressed me by its consistent honesty 
and its modest method. It is easy to read, but never facile: a sound 
first novel. 

The Angel of Elizabeth Taylor's new novel is a monster: a Franken- 
stein of vanity and self-regard created in a dark provincial grocery 
at the end of the last century by a mother and an aunt (a lady’s maid 
in the nearby great house) who think they are rearing a creature 
of exquisite refinement. At seventeen, unacquainted with books or 
life, the monster breaks out to become a novelist whose garish 
romances are devoured in every Edwardian pantry. Like all unlovely 
and domineering people Angel goes through life making ‘scenes’, and 
there are few writers who can net, as Miss Taylor can, the sub- 
hysterical emotions that flit about on those social occasions. As her 
heroine ages, is outmoded as a best-seller by the war, becomes kinder 
to animals and unkinder to persons, and in a last grab at human con- 
tact gets unsuitably married, the ruminative irony which bears Miss 
Taylor’s brand finds good fields to graze through. 

A novel written around such a central figure must show the extra- 
ordinary as an extension of the normal. Angel with her ‘liar’s quinsy’ 
and her ‘distortions of ingrown virginity’ would be a freak and a bore 
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it she were not also recognizably human, sad as well as bizarre. For 
, this reason the early part of the book is the best, where Angel is 
still young and pitiably unlikeable. Afterwards the problem is to 
4 maintain interest and sympathy in a character who gets less and 
__ less interesting and sympathetic. When Angel dies alone in the great 
_ house she has come back to buy, among the scufflings of her cats 
_ and the snifflings of her martyred ‘companion’, there is sadness as 
well as horror in the air. But during the middle years she is too much 
__ the Gorgon, and no character who comes near her manages to remain 
_ unpetrified. Would the few people who entered her life have volun- 
tarily stayed in it? Would her publisher, her companion, her husband 
have stuck it out so long with such diminishing returns? Well, 
perhaps yes—there are enough willing victims in life to provide the 
_ Angels with their ration of human sacrifice. But if Miss Taylor had 
made the supporting role of the victims clearer (as Mr Camp shows 
the uncomplaining Fenny as partly responsible for her husband’s 
* cruelty) Angel herself would have seemed more three-dimensional. 

With Elizabeth Taylor irony is rarely absent, but at times I found 
it hard to gauge the degree to which it was present. When, for in- 
stance, the Hon. Esmé Howe-Nevinson, painter and roué, declares 
love to Angel in a conservatory in a thunderstorm, how far is it 
intended that the sincerity of the occasion should be infected by its 
likeness to a scene from one of Angel’s books? I was also disturbed 
by the lack of any convincing man in Angel. The author’s uneasiness 
with the male characters is revealed by the fact that they are never 
given more than a few sentences to say at a time; and even those 
do not ring right. Gamekeepers, even in 1920, even when aghast, 
even when depicted by Lawrence, never said anything as unlikely 
to their employers as: ‘Oh don’t go to that dreadful place!’ 

Despite its hole in the middle, as it were, Angel is a fine portrait 
of a grotesque, full of perceptions that are poetic or funny or wise. 
It goes dead in patches— whenever Angel is alone or with one other 
person—but it perks up brilliantly as soon as company appears to 
make a roomful of folly and pretension. 

JAMES MICHIE 


COLLECTED SHORT Stories by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 
21S.) 

COLLECTED Stories by Viola Meynell. (Reinhardt. 18s.) 

ADAM, ONE AFTERNOON by Italo Calvino. Translated by Archibald 
Colquhoun and Peggy Wright. (Collins. 13s. 6d.) 

One thinks of Aldous Huxley as an intellectual writer. One asso- 
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ciates him with the Twenties, short skirts and chromium plate; and — 


one thinks of him, again, as an historian and pamphleteer, disen- ; 


chanted with the twentieth century, doubtful whether the past was | 
any better and apprehensive of the future; a pessimist, in short. The 
Collected Short Stories do not, however, bear this out. They provide _ 
no text for a dissertation on Mr Huxley’s ideas as they might have 
done had he been the intellectual, the sustained critic or satirist one, 
rather idly, supposed. Indeed, there is a strain in the stories which 
might be thought anti-intellectual. The other misconception is of 
Mr Huxley in a bright, Twenty-ish world when he is, more obviously, 
an Edwardian. The period touch is provided not only by the historical 
details—a character calling at an inn for a glass of port, a comment 
on the absurdity of trying to find energy in the atom—but by the 
urbane literariness of the style. 


The owner of the shop was standing in the doorway, a little 
man, grizzle-bearded and with eyes very active round the corners 
of the spectacles that bridged his long, sharp nose. 

‘Trade is good?’ | inquired. 

‘Better in my grandfather’s day,’ he told me, shaking his head 
sadly. 

‘We progressively grow more Philistine,’ I suggested. 

‘It is our cheap Press. The ephemeral overwhelms the perma- 
nent, the classical.’ 

‘This journalism,’ I agreed, ‘or call it this piddling quotidianism, 
is the curse of our age.’ 


One would have liked all these stories dated. That one, The 
Bookshop, is obviously very early. But how early? When was Limbo 
published? By looking up the reference books we can discover all 
this information for ourselves, but a volume of Collected Short 
Stories needs documenting if the author happens to be Aldous Hux- 
ley. He has roots in the pre-Joycean strata and one wants to follow 
them upwards into the clear light of Italy. The discovery of Italy 
seems to have been determinant in his career. There is an unmis- 
takable cordiality in his references to all things Italian. The possession 
of Italian blood is a sufficient explanation for beauty. ‘Ah, that 
explained it,’ his narrator says of someone he had thought German 
and now discovers to be Italian. ‘I had been wondering how Bavaria 
could have produced this thin-faced creature with the dark eyes, 
the finely modelled nose and chin, and the fleshy lips so royally and 
sensually curved.’ The best story of them all, Little Mexican, is 
about Italy, and so is the worst. And after Italy? Well, one wants to 
know. One wants to know about Mr Huxley himself. The stories 
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and sketches in this volume are illustrations in his biography and 
reading them is an historical rather than a literary pleasure. 
Really intelligent characters are almost as great an embarrassment 
_ to a writer as really good ones. If they are presented at all convinc- 
“4 ingly they are also, like Jane Austen’s Emma, not really liked; and 
in less skilful hands than Jane Austen’s these intelligent characters 
» are bores into the bargain. They frustrate the possibility of an in- 
teresting story because they are so almighty knowing and self- 
contained and long-suffering. Mr Huxley has a great many intelligent 
_ people in his stories and he solves the difficulty (rather unfairly, I 
think) by making them absurd. Think of poor Herbert Claxton, for 
example, with his beard, knickerbockers and Oriental religiosity! 

Or John Tarwin, who is an expert on tumours, values people ac- 

cording to their knowledge and ideas and accordingly is turned into 

a cuckold. In Happily Ever After (a very good story) there is, cer- 

tainly, a highly intelligent man who is not made fun of, Mr Jacobsen. 
- Ifheis looked at closely, however, Jacobsen turns out to be a scholar, 
not an intellectual and, indeed, he is to be found criticizing a nascent 
intellectual for presuming to think. ‘It was bad for him to think; he 
wasn’t strong enough.’ Presumably Jacobsen is strong enough and 
his strength is to be gauged from his enjoyment of bad sermons; they 
afford him ‘the philosophic amusement of counting the undistributed 
middles and tabulating historically the exploded fallacies in the 
parson’s discourse.’ 

Ideally, one suspects, Mr Huxley would have liked a sympathetic 
intellectual near the centre of a good many of these stories; but he 
is defeated by the conventional demands of fiction. In Young 
Archimedes, where the attempt is seemingly made, the result is an 
embarrassing dilettante who meditates for whole paragraphs at a 
time on music, mathematics, and the rise of civilization. Perhaps this 
is only another way of saying that Mr Huxley is, by temperament, 
more of an essayist than a short story writer; or that his short stories 
are most successful when he is being least himself. 

When one thinks of their various limitations, these stories ought, 
after thirty-five years some of them, to seem faded. But time and 
again they are redeemed by brilliant analysis and observation. Little 
Mexican is a delightful account of an Italian family over a period of 
years; perhaps it succeeds partly because none of its characters 1s 
particularly clever. The Gioconda Smile succeeds very well in its 
slightly theatrical, Somerset Maugham-ish way. Happily Ever After 
is hard and economical and oddly Kiplingesque. Mr Huxley is, too, 
an irresistible travelling companion and guide. One would have liked 
him to say even more about the villas on the Brenta, about Tuscany 
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and Florence, even about London on a Saturday afternoon. There | 
is a great wealth of material in this volume to be explored, and if it 


is not more successful as a collection of stories then it is probably _ 


because Mr Huxley is not by nature one of the two types who really | 
can write stories as distinct from novels; the gossip and the teller of 
folk tales. 

In comparison, Viola Meynell (who died last autumn) and Italo 
Calvino are natural short story writers. They are never expository, 
never descriptive. They dramatize all the time, Miss Meynell as a 
cultivated woman dramatizes, using precise and mildly academic 
language which neverthless is firmly expressive of a wide, some- 
times humorous, sometimes tragic, range of feeling. Her stories are, 
in a good sense, literary. The earliest, which first appeared in 1926, 
is particularly good and illustrates many of her virtues as a writer. 
A farmer’s daughter is going to have a baby. Who her lover is we are 
never told, and her parents do not ask. They merely require her to 
write him a letter. But she does not know what to say. 


‘So you don’t know what to say, don’t you?’ said George 
Troubridge once more. ‘Well, then tell him that what with dear 
labour and cheap corn, and what with the taxes, and the market 
flooded with imports, you might say I’m a ruined man...’ 

‘And tell him,’ said Mrs. Troubridge, ‘that you’ve had a bad time 
with it so far, shocking bad; and that you've been as good as useless 
in the house for some time past.’ 


But when Jessie does eventually write she mentions none of these 
things. She does not even mention the child. She tells her lover that 
she has found a lost bracelet, that she is very happy, that she hopes 
he will not be angry at hearing from her. 

The Letter has a number of striking qualities. It is told with ad- 
mirable objectivity. There is no smudged over-lapping, as between 
Miss Meynell and her characters, of viewpoint or sensibility. The 
narrative moves at exactly the pace she requires for her effect; and 
the climax, when it comes, is arrestingly beautiful for us, the readers, 
only. Jessie does not know it is beautiful; she is too innocent. Her 
parents are wrapped up with other considerations. The beauty is a 
purely literary pleasure and I do not think that the reader will 
quickly forget it. 

Miss Meynell is a gossip, if you like, who never begins a story 
until it is all over and she can treat the incidents with loving 
prescience. The longest story in the volume, Pastoral, is superb in its 
controlled development of a love story neither of the people con- 
cerned could possibly have understood so well as the author. Enceinte 
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is a cutting presentation of complacent spitefulness. Time, Place and 
_ the Loved One carries Miss Meynell’s technique of irony to the point 
where it can be questioned; at the end of the story two lovers are, 
_ unknown to each other, separated only by a door. And they never 
__ know. They do not meet, go their different ways, and do not see each 
_ other again. 
Italo Calvino’s starting point is not gossip. He is interested less in 
_ people than in incident, and the incidents are piled up with de- 
_ liberate, glittering repetition, just as in a folk story. The effect is 
_ enchanting. The gardener’s boy wishes to give the girl in the kitchen 
a present. He tries a toad. She screams. Well, some rose-chafers, then? 
She does not like them. He tries a green lizard with black markings. 
She skips away. A frog, a snake, ants, a goldfish, a hedgehog —all are 
offered and refused. She returns to the kitchen to find all her rejected 
presents, hopping, swimming and gliding in pots and saucepans. 
Calvino clearly owes a great deal to the traditional storyteller whose 
- narrative is not so much a sequence of events as a magical 
incantation. 

Even when he is writing about the war the same storytelling 
quality is preserved. The spy being taken to a remote part of the 
woods for execution asks questions and receives answers as though 
he were the ogre’s prisoner and his life depended on guessing aright 
before midnight. One of the funniest stories is about a couple of 
burglars who broke into a cake shop and found the cakes irresist- 
able: so, too, did the police when they arrived. There is a healthy 
gaiety of invention about these stories, translated from the Italian, 
that marks them out from anything now being written in England. 


Strongly recommended. 
P. H. NEWBY 


PEGASUS AND OTHER Poems by C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d.) 

Tue DESCENT INTO THE CAVE AND OTHER PoEMs by James Kirkup. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

COLLECTED Poems of Norman Cameron. With an Introduction by 
Robert Graves. (Hogarth Press. 15s.) 

THE SINAI SorT by Norman MacCaig. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tug SENSE OF MOVEMENT by Thom Gunn. (Faber. ros. éd.) 

Mr Day Lewis's tripping rhythms, that seem at once informal and 

precise, are immediately engaging; and so is his sharp eye (‘the wave- 

hopping shag that seems like the shadow of a bird above’) and his 

characteristically fresh, sensuous charm: 
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Tall is the forenoon of larks forever tingling: 
A vapour trail, threading the blue, frays out 
Slowly to a tasselled fringe; and from horizon 
To horizon amble white eternities of cloud, 
Sleepwalking cloud. 


Here in this niche on the face of the May morning, 

Fast between vale and sky, growth and decay, 

Dream with the clouds, my love, throb to the awakened 
Earth ... (On a Dorset Upland) 


But these lines appeal more at first reading than at second. In part 
this is merely because they depend so much for their attraction upon 
our pre-existing knowledge, readily awakened, of how agreeable 
Dorset or any other uplands can be. The real trouble, though. is with 
words like ‘eternities’ here, and ‘throb’. To begin with, these may 
seem impressive; in the end, one wonders what exactly they convey. 
Two similar cases, perhaps, are: 

Fallen at last, hurled beyond hope or terror, 

Gathering doom about her . . . (The Mirror) 
and 

The child who in London’s infinite, intimate darkness 

Out of time’s reach 

Heard nightly an engine’s whistle . . . (Last Words) 
Are not ‘hurled’ and ‘doom’ and ‘infinite’ here over-strained and 
even melodramatic? Moreover, as can often happen, straining after 
effect can go with a thinness in what is really there to take effect. 
Constable’s Dedham Vale becomes 

A landscape of the heart 

Of passion nursed on calm... 
I should like to avoid saying that this is banal, but I cannot. 

Sensuous charm may also have its dangers. The hooves of Pegasus 
‘dewdropping so lightly / That even the wild cyclamen were not 
broken’ ring a little hollow; and it is disturbing to find ‘windflower 
feet’ at the opening of Ariadne on Naxos, and windflowers them- 
selves, trembling ‘like tears upwept’ towards the end. These pleasing 
flowers will not stand too much exposure. 

The Descent Into the Cave makes restricted claims; but not, per- 
haps, quite restricted enough. Many of these poems are really excel- 
lent verse journalism: they depict surfaces, whether Spanish or 
domestic, with a vivid vigour which few journalists could emulate. 
The title poem establishes pot-holing as far more disagreeable even 
than I have always supposed. Unfortunately, Mr Kirkup will not 
always leave well alone. His poem on The Old Trousers ends: 

—Till death unbutton all, 
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And into the dark’s long wave 
Our blind, forked bodies fall 
To wear earth’s garment... 
To wash at The Kitchen Sink (an impressively vile one) turns out to 
__ be ‘to refresh my perished soul / By a divine lustration, offering / The 
__ burden of my filth’. Mr Kirkup shifts much too abruptly to where he 
_ should not go at all. 
_ The late Norman Cameron is another matter. His grasp of reality 
shows in the poise and dexterity and intricacy which controls and 
_ energizes his versions of it in his poems. Here, in Mountain 
ria the monks have built their walls among the natural 
rocks: 
But what unease comes of this spatial trick, 
This hard-as-a-stone but senseless juxtaposition. 
For mountain or monastery, either or both, 
Must seem, when viewed askance from the other’s position, 


Obdurate though dislodged, as the teeth in fever 
Become uncouth in the head... 


, 


There is a beautiful freehand precision in this rhythm and diction 
. and placing of words. 

But there is a clear if elusive limitation to most of Cameron’s 
work. Its local texture is intelligent and unembarrassing, but it sel- 
dom accumulates into something made in words to the level of 
intense individuality. Much therefore depends on the choice of 
subjects; and the fact is that these too often seem anecdotal. There is 
Public House Conference: a man keeps his job by kidding the factory 
that he comes over from the office, and vice versa. Cameron versifies 
it impeccably: that is all. There is Black Takes White: a group of 
deserters meet enemy deserters, give in (i.e. march them back) and all 
get promoted. There is a Fight with a Water-Sprite (Edwin Muir’s 
The Combat offers the relevant contrast). These poems stand at the 
intriguing corners of life, not its revelatory limits. 

The ‘Sinai sort’ (an ironical title, I suspect) is ‘the incorruptible 
lava of the word / Made Alphabetic in a spoutstorm’ (from the poem 
Golden Calf). Hints of spoutstorm there are, certainly. It is a pity to 
personify Death three separate times on one page (p. 27); some 
paradoxes are over-worked (‘bright dawn of his black judgement 
day’ shows the chief offender), and rarely enough there are real 
lapses: 

And dark in my sometimes self I take the dark 
Close to my famished breast where worlds of weeping 
Slide their sad stars down twinkling in daylight. 
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conveys less and less as it is thought over more and more. How does 
it come, one wonders, in work of Mr MacCaig’s subtlety, intelligence, 
and sometimes (as in Moor Burns, for example) really beautiful con- 
trol? Here is a poet who does not just have ideas for poems, but a 
formed sense of life and range of interest: the conundrums of being 
an individual, of what the individual perceives, of the otherness of 
even an omnipresent loved one. As these poems explore their ‘special 
stubborn thing . . . hooded between no and yes’ they often have a 
searching poignancy reminiscent of Donne: 

Green grace of growing, fold of nowhere, shape 

That visits between minutes, my whole thought 

Is, measuring your separateness from all 

That I can see or say of you, to plot 

Where your invisible star must be whose force 

Lurches my whole world from its easy course. 
That star earns its place. Mr MacCaig can also make notable verse of 
something very different: 

A foot of blue smoke bristling on these pines 

Is neither foot nor smoke, although it makes 

The forest submarine to acqueous shakes 

And involutions of its standing tides: 

As though wild weeds could tolerate straight lines. 
There are blemishes in this book, but all in all it is a distinguished 
achievement. 

Mr Gunn too has his recurrent interests: but they are topical and 
disturbing rather than private and timeless; order and disorder, habit 
and choice or will, and above all the isolated individual and what 
can justify him. This sense of individual confronting challenge links 
with the cool tone that shows even when Mr Gunn is furthest from 
cogitation or argument: 

While past my ear where noises swarmed 

The marsh plant’s white extremities, 

Slow without patience, spread at ease 

Invulnerable and soft, extend 

With a quiet grasping to their end. 
The control of rhythm and tone and the many-sided awareness of 
these lines are remarkable, but are not unmatched in this book. Mr 
Gunn has been disparaged for lack of concreteness. The fact is, that 
concreteness is in danger of becoming a critical fetish: of going the 
way that the dramatic unities went once in the past. These poems, 
with something of the quiet arrogance that one detects in their tone, 
often firmly subordinate concreteness to a probing, more general 
interest in character, value and tendency. What I mean by that may 
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illustration. There is the boy acrobat, guided by his elder 

‘other, who 

of feels the palm 

Of him whose turning muscle’s nonchalance 

Transforms to clockwork their prepared advance. 

‘ ; 

4 (Before the Carnival) 

_and there is The Inherited Estate: 

What country boys and gentlemen have left 
Now smells of green, the fat dark drift 
Where the weed’s impulse couples with decay. 

This poem, and a few others (Autumn Chapter in a Novel, with its 

_ superb integration of tone and event, inner reality and outer, is one), 
reach a level at which verse does not offer itself for criticism, so 

much as re-invigorate criticism: it becomes less a question of the 
critic’s testing the poem, than of a decisively self-authenticating 

_ poem’s testing what he has to bring to bear upon it. 

- Sometimes Mr Gunn is a little reminiscent of Mr Larkin. This may 
show even in titles: First Meeting with a Possible Mother-in-Law, 
Thoughts on Unpacking. But where Mr Larkin will be gentle and 
nostalgic, Mr Gunn’s coolness is disquieting, even half-conceals a 
kind of ferocity (he uses this word once himself in this context): 

A fragment of weak flesh that circles round 

Between the sky and the hot crust of hell, 

I circle because I have found 

That tracing circles is a useful spell 

Against contentment... 
This harsh, deliberately modernistic world, with its motor-cyclists, 
streets, corridors, landings, artificial light, is insistent. It has that 
reverberative dimension often lacking in Norman Cameron. If there 
is a lack in Mr Gunn’s book, it lies in our difficulty in locating any- 
thing that he cares for or can dwell on with pleasure. Of his motor- 
cyclist, and his Merlin, and himself, it is not unfair to quote him: 
‘One joins the movement in a valueless world .. .One moves as well, 
always toward, toward’. These attitudes have their topical value, 
and indeed their topical responsibility; but even readers who feel 
kinship with them will be daunted at the deprivations which they 
register and impose. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Tue RISE OF THE NovEL by Jan Watt. (Chatto and Windus. 25s.) 

CATASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION by John McCormick. (Longmans. 
255.) Z | 

The sub-title of Professor Watt's book is ‘Studies in Defoe, Richardson 
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and Fielding’, but let no one suppose that this is just another academic 


| 


1 
| 2) 


chore on a subject of mere academic interest. Professor Watt is a 
lucid and logical critic with an interesting style and the underlying _ 


conception of his thesis throws light on the novel’s contemporary - | 


problems as well as on its history. His confessed aim is to discover 
what literary and social predispositions in the eighteenth century 
enabled his three authors to create the novel, and his pages on 
ideology, the reading public and the economic background, their 
learning lightly worn, do just this in a useful and illuminating 
manner. But other considerations emerge from the discussion, most 
importantly the question of realism in the novel. Early in the book 
Professor Watt evolves a simple but highly effective tool—the term 
‘formal realism’, which is defined as ‘the narrative embodiment of a 
premise . . . that the novel is a full and authentic report of human 
experience, and is therefore under an obligation to satisfy its reader 
with such details of the story as the individuality of the actors con- 
cerned, the particulars of the times and places of their actions, 
details which are presented through a more largely referential use 
of language than is common in other literary forms’. 

It is the extent to which Defoe and Richardson applied formal 
realism and to which Fielding deviated from it that, in the last 
analysis, determines Professor Watt’s very convincing evaluation of 
these novelists. In the case of Defoe his method enables him to make 
a judgement which I think is novel and surely correct, that Defoe’s 
stories make formal realism an end rather than a means, that they are 
therefore ethically neutral, and that his reputation for irony has been 
gained through his later public, dazzled by his adroit naturalness, 
reading too much into a careless and spontaneous construction. This 
view is justified by an admirable close analysis of Moll Flanders. 
Professor Watt has a perhaps more orthodox basic judgement to 
make of Fielding: that his disregard of formal realism laid the founda- 
tion for that unfortunate tradition among English novelists of not 
caring whether (in the words of Ford Madox Ford, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Watt) ‘you believe in their characters or not’. At the same 
time, Professor Watt recognizes that the novel has something to 
learn from Fielding’s wide view of human society. 

Richardson is for Professor Watt the best and most sympathetic of 
these novelists and because his ‘narrative sequence is based on an 
exploration in depth of the protagonist’s reaction to experience’ and 
the relationship of his characters determined by forces completely 
internalized but which are essentially public and social, Professor 


Watt sees his novels as already indicating the greatest triumphs of 
the art. 
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__ These views are not always unobvious, but that Professor Watt 
By not afraid of the obvious seems to me a virtue of his book. Cer- 
tainly his evidence and arguments (which though sometimes a little 
solemn are never pedestrian) gain tremendously from being pre- 
sented in a sensible and coherent framework. And anything he has 
_to say on the novel's later development shows how sensitive he is, 
_as many academic critics are not, to the form as a still-living 
organism. This seems to me likely to become the classic work on 

its subject. 
_. Professor McCormick's sub-title is ‘An Interpretation of the Recent 
English and American Novel’. One could wish that he had, like Pro- 
fessor Watt, systematically considered his subject in the light of 
history and public taste, but though these considerations are quite 
often in his mind he has no system nor, I fear, any coherent view of 
social matters. His essential thesis is rudimentary —that the novel 
is still a vital and developing form. The general ideas, the critical 
.- formulations, that he brings to this subject are few: that since the 
' First War Western society has suffered ‘fragmentation’; that the 
development of the novel has had three phases—I. ‘directly con- 
nected with the presence of the social edifice’; 2. ‘that in which the 
writer moved away from society to encamp on its outer boundaries’; 
3. ‘struggle and total alienation’. Professor McCormick’s concepts 
are rather more descriptive than explanatory, as may be seen per- 
haps from these quotations, and his normal method of discussion — 
to be led on from one name and notion to another by a process of 
association—does nothing to clarify his ideas. ‘Firbank’s neuter 
giggle . . . turns into a snigger in The Rock Pool of Connolly, 
Hemlock and After of Angus Wilson, and The Grass Harp of Truman 
Capote. Firbank’s mental contortions to invent unusual situations 
. are duplicated at the beginning of William Sansom’s A Bed of 


Roses . . . Firbank’s possible derivation from Henry James is sug- 
gested by still another of Firbank’s more remote imitators, L. P. 
Mattieyvon.. 


The comically inappropriate connections and evaluations of this 
passage are mildness itself compared with some that appear else- 
where, Mr P. H. Newby writes better novels than Virginia Woolf and 
D. H. Lawrence; compared with those of Thomas Wolfe, Mr 
Waugh’s satirical ‘verbal effects are careless and limited’; apart from 
his direct prose style, Kafka’s total stock-in-trade is ‘a Poesque night- 
mare atmosphere and an occasional gift for comedy’; Messrs Wain 
and Amis ‘display an intellectual honesty of which smoother writers 
like, say, Angus Wilson appear incapable’. 

Catastrophe and Imagination is, in fact, an infuriating book, and 
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such virtues as it has are mainly incidental. Its author has read widely _ 
(though perhaps not widely enough: he does not seem to know, for | 
instance, Mr Waugh’s‘novels about the war); is enthusiastic about . 
his subject; is aware that something drastic has happened to society _ 


and literature in our time (though failing to put a convincing name 


to it); and in the course of some rather wild fire hits several worthy _ 


targets. But without doing much real damage. He is properly sus- 
picious, for example, of Messrs Wyndham Lewis and Robert Penn 
Warren, but his evidence is not detailed or extended enough to 
secure convictions. And though one welcomes his invention of the 
term ‘Cyrillist’ to indicate ‘the writer of high potential ability but 
limited energy’, helping to exert a ‘velvet stranglehold’ on English 
cultural life, and dominating the literary pages of the Sunday papers 
with reviews of unimportant books, one cannot feel that his charac- 
terization is truly exhaustive or accurate. The real Cyrillist is a far 
stronger and more sinister figure who could only be fully exposed by 
a critic with the sound equipment of Professor Watt. 
ROY FULLER 


THE ROMANTIC SURVIVAL: A Study in Poetic Evolution by John Bay- 
ley. (Constable. 18s.) 


‘A poem is both ghost and machine,’ says Mr Bayley, ‘and though 
a machine can be dismantled and demonstrated without reverence, 
a ghost is still entitled to be treated with something of the old 
romantic awe.’ It is an excess of this reverence that makes his book 
so lacking in impact. Indiscriminate awe becomes a frightening 
broad-mindedness in Mr Bayley, implying that all writers are 
equally good, and enabling him to find a particularly poor phrase 
by Dylan Thomas ‘as effective as’ a brilliant one by Valéry. 

The Romantic Survival is a study of Romantic ideas, though its 
author implicitly-refuses to examine their validity. He endeavours 
to show how the purpose of the early Romantic ‘to reconcile man 
with his surroundings, and his imagination with what it fed on in 
the external world’ has been carried forward into this century. The 
book is in two parts, the first dealing with the ‘Romantic dilemmas’, 
and the second with the ways in which he sees Yeats, Auden, and 
Dylan Thomas as attempting to resolve them. 

Mr Bayley is addicted to facile classification. He is the first critic in 
several years whom I have seen using the term Romantic Revival. 
This revival (of what?) started punctually at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, superseding eighteenth century Rationalism, and 
was later transformed into Symbolism, which was in turn overtaken 
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by the Classical Revival—though he does, it is true, apologize for this 
om term. It is interesting to find Jane Austen among the Romantics. 
and Scott ‘first showed how the immense fictional resources of 
‘Romance could best be used’. Jane Austen, it appears, is a Romantic 
because she writes about illusion; which is like calling Shakespeare 
_a Romantic because of the dagger-speech in Macbeth, or Racine be- 
cause the personages in Britannicus are misled about Néron’s 
character. Later we find our old friends Pound and Valéry among 
the Classicals. ‘Classicism,’ Mr Bayley explains, ‘is always asso- 
ciated with form, with careful craftsmanship, and with an interest 
in techniques for their own sake.’ Faced with such staggering 
-blandness, we can only ask if by form he means regular patterns of 
rhyme and metre, and if Valéry and Pound were really interested 
in techniques ‘for their own sake’ (implying lack of interest in sub- 
ject). The only famous poet I can think of to whom this last phrase 
applies is Poe—and Poe could not be called Classical by any stretch 
-of the imagination. 
The main function of this classifying, so far as I can see, is to put 
a fence around anyone defined as a Romantic, so that we shall not 
prod him with inquisitive fingers to find out if he is flesh or jelly. ‘Ex- 
cept on rare occasions . . . even an attempt to say what Thomas’s 
subject is only leads to a misunderstanding and to a shrinking of 
the poem’s true dimension.’ (Dylan Thomas hereby becomes a 
mystical experience.) Faults even become virtues in a Romantic: 
‘certainly the absence of any conscious unifying aim . . . makes a 
great contribution to the success of Spender’s and Betjeman’s 
poems,’ he says, referring to two specific poems he has just dubbed 
Romantic. Later, he reinforces his opinion that one ought not to 
discuss a poet’s point of view: ‘The feeling that poetry should deal 
with morally acceptable ideas is one that finds expression in many 
periods of criticism’ (i.e. in all criticism up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury), ‘usually in the argument that intellect and tradition are 
sounder guides in the making of poetry than are instinct and 
imagination.’ (Notice how intellect is implied as being synonymous 
with stuffy old tradition and instinct with fine, fresh imagination.) 
‘The argument,’ he continues, ‘may also take the form that poetry 
has no transmutative power over ideas that are wrong, foolish, or 
unacceptable to the reader.’ (Notice, again, the implied equiva- 
lence of the foolish with the merely unacceptable, and the in- 
definite magic of ‘transmutative power’. Does he mean by this 
phrase that rhyme and metre can make the silly seem valid?) 
We are further confused in that it appears that Mr Bayley him- 
self is allowed inside the sacred enclosure of Romanticism to do a 
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little prodding. He can point to faults in his idols, just as Anglicans _ 
can make jokes about God—and, in doing so, often gives us very _ 
reasonable criticisms. There are excellent analyses of Auden’s 
‘Consider this and in our time’ and ‘Happy the hare at morning’. Of : 
Yeats he says, ‘there is a danger, often present, that gay defiance _ 
will become ipso facto poetic for Yeats, as stoicism was for Hous- 
man,’ and of Thomas, ‘energy can often act as a kind of substitute 
for clarity’. But he drops these well-put observations almost at 
once, and does not choose to follow them through. 

The truth is that he is undeliberately betrayed into these evalua- 
tions. He is suspicious of analysis and evaluation, considering them, 
apparently, processes brought in by the New Critics. The New 
Critics at their worst, of course, simply read things into a poem 
that are not there (as in much of The Well-Wrought Urn), but I 
seem to remember that Dr Johnson both analysed and evaluated, 
with considerable success. Just because some critics may have read 
closely but without common sense, we should not be afraid of 
reading closely and trying to judge what we read. 

Mr Bayley, however, is mainly concerned, not with good poetry, 
but with the mumbo-jumbo sometimes associated with it; he is 
interested much more in Masks, Myth, and ‘opaque language’. He 
shows an almost complete inability to order the opinions of which 
his book is full: he qualifies, but we never know what weight his 
qualifications are supposed to have. In how many of Yeats’s best 
poems, for example, is this ‘gay defiance’ treated as being ‘ipso 
facto poetic’, and what harm does it do to them? Or, when he says 
of Hart Crane, ‘Crane’s feverish brilliancy of language lapses fre- 
quently into the merely chaotic’, what relation are we to make be- 
tween confusion of language in Crane and confusion of language 
in Thomas? Why is chaos unacceptable in Crane while it isn’t in 
Thomas? 

It is, as one might have expected, in the chapter on Thomas that 
we find the greatest evasiveness. ‘The critical uncertainty which 
must still be felt about Thomas’s real status as a poet arises from 
the fact that we still do not know whether language is capable of 
what he tried to do with it’, is a typical remark. What is necessary 
before we can feel this certainty—two more Thomases? three? — 
or a whole new breed of readers who will be conditioned to Thomas 
from childhood? And surely unless Mr Bayley can feel this cer- 
tainty, he should not be discussing Thomas in the first place? I sug- 
gest that all that is needed to make up one’s mind one way or the 
other is a copy of Thomas’s poems and an intelligent reader (Mr 
Bayley, for example, a Fellow and Tutor at New College). 
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This would be, perhaps, a satisfying book, even a powerful and 
_ persuasive one, if Mr Bayley would make up his mind about such 
Matters, saying openly, for example, that he considers Thomas 
great and Valéry mediocre, rather than dismissing his reservations 
as if he had never made them. For an adequate history of literary 
_ideas cannot be written by a man who is not prepared to justify his 
implicit evaluations of the ideas and of the poems which they 
produce. THOM GUNN 


: A SMALL ParT OF TIME by Michael Swan. (Cape. 21s.) 


Some of the essays in this collection of Michael Swan’s were origin- 
ally printed in The London Magazine; others come from the Times 
Literary Supplement and the Listener. The subjects are diverse, and 

_Mr Swan has quoted as an epigraph Dr Johnson’s saying: “The great 
source of pleasure is variety’. Since ‘pleasure’ is an unfashionable 
word and variety an unfashionable thing, it may be as well to pass 

* at once to the principle by which the book is unified. That principle 
is the author’s humanism. Mr Swan may not believe that man is 
the measure of all things, but he does believe that man is the measure 
of some things, and those things are his present subject. Architecture, 
literature, and painting are linked in the Paragone by an idea of the 
human personality; a similar idea informs these several essays and 
makes the book as a whole something more than the sum of its parts. 
It is an exceptionally good book. 

Mr Swan is a humanist in the sense that Geoffrey Scott was one; 
but he is never, as Scott sometimes was, a polemicist. While every 
one of these essays contains an affirmation of humanistic values, 
that affirmation is, for the larger part, implicit. Mr Swan is indeed 
so far from being didactic, he has so elegant and beguiling a style, 
that the casual reader of an isolated piece might mistake him for a 
light essayist; but the truth, as this whole book makes clear, is 
that Mr Swan is a highly serious writer. Yet his scholarship is 
always unobtrusive; there are, for example, no footnotes to hint 
at the extent to which his own manuscript discoveries have en- 
larged our knowledge of Henry James; and characteristically in 
the article from Punch, where Mr Swan is supposed to be ‘Boasting 
of Henry James’, he tells no more than the story of his interview 
with Henry James’s valet. 

This last is an amusing story. ‘Mr James was practically, you might 
say, a teetotaller,’ Burgess Noakes told Mr Swan. ‘He always had 
barley water with meals, sweetened to taste. But Mr Swan might 
have allowed himself to boast of more than this, for both his two 
longer pieces on Henry James, one about the friendship with H. G. 
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ells, the other about a hitherto undocumented friendship with 
endrik Christian Andersen, are the fruit of original and enterprising 
research. The chapter about Hendrik Andersen is, perhaps, the best in 
the book, but one misses those remarkable photographs of the Master 
and his handsome young friend which illustrated the essay when it 
was originally published. 
The least successful chapter is, I think, the one about Thoreau. 
Mr Swan says ‘Thoreau will always stir the emotions violently in one 
| direction or other’. I do not believe this is so; in fact Mr Swan’s own 
response is neither strong nor certain, a mild antipathy alternates 
‘with vague approval. And it is a surprise to find a man as knowledge- 
able as Mr Swan comparing Thoreau’s log cabin with Proust's ‘cork- 
lined room at the Ritz’ — however often Proust may have visited the 
Ritz, the cork, and the room it lined, were at 102 Boulevard 
Hausmann. 

Mr Swan is thirty-four, as young as, if not younger than, most 
.of our Young Writers of today; but somehow one does not readily 
‘think of him as being of their number. This is partly because he has 

been writing in the literary papers for at least ten years, but it is also 
because his work has qualities which are associated rather with 
maturity than with youth, and with the past more than the present. 
Four essays in this book are about veterans of the literary life whose 
acquaintance the author made in France or Italy: Max Beerbohm, 
Norman Douglas, Bernard Berenson and Gordon Craig. Mr Swan 
writes of these distinguished figures with the liveliest appreciation; 
one even suspects that he wishes he had been alive when they were 
young, and when the times were more propitious than they are at 
present for his kind of humanism. Yet it is obvious that Mr Swan 
enjoys life as he finds it. In a world still full of beautiful things and 
places, his zest for experience is unfaltering. His first book, Ilex and 
Olive, published when he was twenty-six, was a delightful account 
of his earliest travels in Italy; his next, Temples of the Sun and Moon, 
told of adventures in remote parts of Mexico where he had gone on 
the trail of pre-Colombian art and architecture; more recently — 
having in the interval produced a book on Henry James—he has 
written about British Guiana. No professional explorer can do better 
than Mr Swan when some inaccessible thing has attracted his 
curiosity and he has made up his mind to see it. 

The travel chapters in the present book are very recognizably his. 
They have a freshness which experience has nowhere diminished. 
Mr Swan has a personal vision, and he has kept the capacity for 
being surprised. In some respects he reminds one of Sir Osbert Sit- 
well, with whose opinions, however, Mr Swan’s do not always coin- 
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ide. Thus, for example, whereas Sir Osbert has called Lecce (in 
Winters of Content) ‘that star of a city [which] still offers to the 
world baroque and rococo styles of architecture unparalleled else- 
where’, Mr Swan says ‘Lecce is a precious jewel of a town, but it is 
the apotheosis of the second-rate’. For Mr Swan the baroque of Lecce 
‘lacks those intellectual qualities’ which are a necessary condition 
of excellence in architecture—and, presumably, in literature and 
painting as well. The connoisseur in Mr Swan is eclectic, but the 
judge is stern. 
% MAURICE CRANSTON 


INTRODUCTION TO MisTRAL by Richard Aldington. (William Heine- 
mann. 25s.) 

Few poets have united the personal with the collective to the same 
degree as Mistral. At first blush, and a long blush at that, he is the 
poet of a region and a community, and many, for lack of intimate 
xeading, see no more in him than this. But beneath the part of singer 
‘of a race lies a complex being, less readily reducible to a single con- 
ception than at first appeared. The figure of the restorer of Pro- 
vence, her personality and her language, the bard of past glories and 
the conqueror of future liberties, is seen to be uneasily coupled with 
one who loves vanished things just because they have vanished, 
with a day-dreaming Romantic who already at eighteen could write: 

Of all these fair things there remains but a fragment 

That the poet takes home to his farm 

And, weeping, puts into his songs, 
and who, at seventy, could console himself for partial failure with: 

Enough! for me, upon the sea of history 

Thou wast, Provence, a pure symbol, 

A mirage of glory and victory. 
To us, who are out of sympathy with the monolithic hero, for whom 
psychic dissociation is more precious than integration, Hamlet than 
Caesar, Oreste than Horace, this realization of Mistral as a many- 
sided soul heightens his appeal. He has, in fact, become good prey 
for the psycho-analyzing critic. His art, too remote to be old- 
fashioned, has worn well and his poetry seems, if anything, more 
splendid as his age recedes, so that this new interest in the clefts and 
stresses within him is sheer gain. 

Mr Aldington, however, will have none of this. His Mistral is the 
centre of a picturesque and rather cluttered world of bygone or by- 
going beauties and the mouthpiece of a hopelessly anti-modern atti- 
tude with which Mr Aldington is in violent sympathy. An introduc- 
tion to Mistral thus affords the author opportunities to introduce his 
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many dislikes of the world about us. It is doubtful whether this 
ll gain many readers for the poet. 
Mr Aldington treats Mistral’s life like a loom, upon which he 
aves with exuberance. He brings to his task a mind unencum- 
ed with knowledge of what others have written on his subject; 
mself, he says, ignorant of Mistral till recent years, he assumes 
is ignorance to be universal among English speakers. He mentions 
wner’s book of rgor but knows nothing of more recent studies 
English; he refers to Marius André’s Vie harmonieuse de Mistral 
‘T have not read the book and I am told it is open to objections ...’), 
as ‘a fairly recent life’—it was, in fact, published thirty years ago; 
he points out with shame that no American or British names figure 
on the comité d’honneur for the fiftieth anniversary of Miréio in 
1909, but does not say that England, at any rate, was represented at 
the centenary celebrations in 1970. 

Such innocence of his predecessors might have made the tale of 
his discovery of Mistral all the more fascinating. But we hear noth- 
‘ing of this adventure. In fact, we never share at all Mr Aldington’s 
feelings in the presence of his hero’s poetry, for he never discloses 
them. Several chapters are taken up with spinning out Mistral’s book 
of memoirs, Moun Espelido, which appears to be the work with which 
he is most familiar. A long chapter is entitled Miréio and we come 
expectantly to his exposition and evaluation of the poet’s master- 
piece, but what we are given is the story of its presentation to Lamar- 
tine and the world, re-told from the memoirs, and the recital of its 
plot, with plentiful discussion of local allusions and folklore. Of the 
great passages—the openings of cantos II and XII, the St Médard’s 
night (except as folklore) —there is not a word. One passage of five 
stanzas he does quote but it is in order to follow it up with the quota- 
tion of Roy Campbell’s paraphrase of it. The mighty Pouémo dou 
Rose is squeezed into one chapter with La Réino Jano, but has Mr 
Aldington read it? If he had, he surely would have known the name 
‘Rouanesse’ (‘And let the Rhone bull bellow in Rouanesse!’, canto 
X) and not have implied that it was an invention of Marie Mauron’s 
(p. 78). The rather tiresome folk-museum, on the other hand, the 
Museon Arlaten, takes up one whole chapter. 

There is a certain amount about Provencal nature but nothing 
about what that nature meant to the poet. Yet Mistral is full of it. 
He has given new life to the commonplaces of pastoral literature 
(‘rosy dawn gilding the mountains’) because they were realities for 
him and not just literary properties. 

L’oumbro dis aubo s’aloungavo, 
La Ventoureso boulegavo, 
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Lou souléu avié’ncaro un paréu d’ouro d’aut... 
_ (The shadows of the white poplars were lengthening, the Ventoux 
__ wind was stirring, the sun had still a couple of hours in the sky), 
ae A l’aubo claro se marido 
Lou clar canta di bouscarido, 

; La terro enamourado espéro lo souléu . . . 
_ (With limpid dawn blends the limpid song of the warblers; the 
__ earth in love awaits the sun): 
these, and many other lines, are lovely in their own right and not 
just as keepsakes of a pleasant land. It is not so much that Mistral 
reminds us of Provence as that, when we travel in his country, line 
after line of his is brought back to us by what we see and feel. His 
wind poetry is not just sound painting; he calls up the natural phe- 
nomenon whose name he bears by depicting men and beasts 
Struggling against it as they toil up the Rhone back to Lyons. 

; La carlamuso 

De I’auro fourmidablo, armouniouso, 
Fai chauriha d’estounamen li bésti. 


( Like a mighty bagpipe, 

The storm, resounding and harmonious, 

Makes the horses prick up their ears with wonder.) 

For the moments of the day and the seasons of the year, recurring 
over and over again in his poems, for the Dionysiac crowd round 
the Midsummer bonfire in Miréio (VII), for the passionate sensua- 
lity in Miréio (V), La Réino Jano (1, 3) and Lou Pouémo dou Rose 
(V1), for the nostalgia of Lou Parangoun and Lou Mirage, for these 
beauties and much else, for what Marinetti once called his ‘instinc- 
tivité colorée et solaire’, we love Mistral, and we miss them in Mr 
Aldington’s book. 

The reflexion on Mistral pére’s Bible reading (p. 128) is uninstruc- 
ted and naive. Miréio was a real person, as Pierre Devoluy and 
Henri Longnon have shown. Lei Meissoun was published as long ago 
as 1927 by Pierre Devoluy. The dialect of the Maconnais, spoken by 
Lamartine, is not ‘closely allied to Provencal’; Guihén is certainly 
not ‘the Drac in one of his disguises’; it was not Jerome but Lucien 
Bonaparte (Bonaparte-Wyse’s grandfather) who saved the organ at 
Saint-Maximin; ‘magnanarello’ (silkworm girl) is misspelt every time 
it occurs. But Mr Aldington redeems much with his idea, which was 
also Meredith’s, that Mistral, not Hugo, may be the greatest poet 


of France. 
CUTHBERT GIRDLEST ONE 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number ro, will be out in mid-September and will 


contain among other contributions: 
Peter Quennell: Odi et Amo 
James Courage: An Evening for a Fish 
Noel Devaulx: A Ball at Alfeoni’s 
John Morris on Modern Japanese Literature 


Christine Brooke—Rose on Baudelaire 
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